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- Colonial Issue 


HEN the Secretary of State for the Colonies 

addressed a meeting of the American Outpost last 
week on the British colonial empire, he was probably 
speaking to a far wider public than his immediate audience. 
His recent visit to the United States may have prompted 
his rebuttal of the perennial American criticisms of British 
colonial rule. But when he spoke of the future of the 
British colonies, his remarks were of present importance, 
for the colonial question is to be one of the big subjects 
for discussion at the San Francisco Conference. 

It is evident, from the inspired reports appearing in 
the American Press, that the United States Government 
intends to make some proposal at the San Francisco Con- 
ference on ‘the general subject of colonies, Just what the 
Proposal is has not emerged and, since there is to be a 
preliminary conference of the Big Three at Washington 
before the San Francisco Conference’ assembles, the 
original idea may never see the light of day. But it is 
apparent that the general idea behind the American pro- 
posals is that of “ collective trusteeship,” which is opposed 
to “exclusive imperialism.” Clearly this might mean 
anything from a re-affirmation of the mandate system and 
its extension to all colonial territories to the complete dis- 
appearance of colonial empires and their replacement 
by a system of international administration. .‘The American 
Government clearly cannot be seriously considering the 
latter extreme, but it may well have something more than 
‘ne former in mind. 


The whole subject probably arises at this moment not 
only because of the importance that the colonial issue 
currently enjoys in American public discussion—usually 
for quite mistaken reasons—but also because of the 
progress of the Pacific war and the need, in the near future, 
to come to a decision on the Japanese mandated islands. 
They cannot be handed back after the war to the Japanese. 
Nor can they be restored, in accordance with the declara- 
tions of the Cairo Conference, to their previous owner— 
Germany. Clearly, the power with the greatest strategic 
interest in them is the United States. It also has the 
capital resources necessary for. their development. If 
the United States were to assume responsibility for the 
islands, it would find little criticism in this country. But 
the American attitude towards imperialism makes such 
action distasteful if not impossible, and the mandate solu- 
tion found for the same dilemma after the last war is 
currently considered in the United States to be too patent 
a subterfuge. Hence the proposal to make the Japanese 
islands subject to international trusteeship. And if the 
Americans can pass such a self-denying ordinance, could 
not the other powers do the same in respect of their own 
colonies? 

It is here that Great Britain must take issue with the 
American proposal. Responsibility for the colonies, «s 
Colonel Stanley pointed out, has devoived on this country 
more often by treaty and agreement than by conquest. 

But to-day we have that responsibility, and it is a 
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responsibility we cannot share with others. We believe 
that any such division of responsibility is not only im- 
practicable but wholly against the wishes of the colonial 
peoples themselves. . . 


In this declaration the Colonial Secretary was only 
reiterating former pronouncements of the British Govern- 
ment. It is not that the idea of a joint administration 
has never been tried. The New Hebrides were made a 
condominium of Britain and France as long ago as 1906, 
but the cumbrousness of the resulting administration is 
well known, It is also worth noting that the New Hebrides 
are the only dependency in the South Seas, other than 
the Japanese mandates, where there is no legislative 
council or similar body in which the administration can 
sound local opinion. In the interests of the colonial 
peoples, responsibility for administration must rest in one 
place. For the British colonial empire it rests in the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, on whom the pressure 
of public opinion can be brought to bear. But how can 
public opinion, here or in the colonies, be effective when 
it has to be exercised on an international body, consisting 
of representatives of powers with possibly conflicting 
colonial policies, whose administration would have to be 
based on the lowest common multiple of mutual agree- 
ment? How could the colonial administrator, with 
sO many masters to serve, know where he stood? And 
how could a colony’ make an orderly and sure progress 
towards self-government when one trustee might want 


to hasten on the process while another wanted to 
hold back? 


* 


Great Britain, moreover, is not likely to be alone in 
objecting to the American proposal. This country is sure 
to have the support of its own ex-colonies which are now 
themselves colonial powers. There has been nothing to 
indicate that Australia and South Africa are willing to 
share their responsibilities for their dependencies and 
mandates. On the contrary, South Africa would like to 
extend its sovereignty by including in the Union the 
South African protectorates at present administered by 
the Colonial Office. It is possibly significant that General 
Smuts is to be present at San Francisco, 

Nor is the British Empire the only one to be con- 
sidered. Even if the Dutch and Portuguese views could be 
ignored, there can be no mistake about the French 
attitude. For France at this stage, when the country is 
slowly and painfully recovering its lost prestige, to be 
asked to share its sovereignty over its colonies, which 
in accordance with French’ colonial philosophy are 
regarded more as vital parts of France than as individual 
dependencies, would be a crowning insult. Speaking in 
the French Assembly on the San Francisco Conference, 
M. Bidault referred to the “ intolerable suggestions ” made 
in connection with France and her Empire and said that 
nobody would dispossess France of any territory she 
held. It can hardly be a coincidence that the present 
time has been chosen for a statement of French 
policy for Indochina. Indochina is to become a federa- 
tion under the presidency of a Governor-General 
assisted by Ministers drawn from the Indochinese 
and French residents in the territory. This Indo- 
chinese federation will, together with France itself 
and other French dependencies, become part of the 
“French Union,” a new version of the British Common- 
wealth. On this basis, a French Union composed of 
metropolitan France and its dependencies, France is 
climbing back to the status of a great power. 


But for the colonial powers to give a flat refusal to the 
American Proposals would be a mistake. Colonial policy 
has not stood still in the last quarter-century and it 
cannot stand still in its relation to world order in general. 
The French are likely to point to the proposed status for 
Indochina. They will argue that their colonial policy 
aims at promoting autonomy within the French Union. 
Indochinese, equally with Frenchmen, will be able to 
serve the French Union in any of its component parts ; 
they will even be able to represent the interests of the 
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Union in other countries. This, the French will claim, js 
a more practical ideal, and of more benefit to the French 
dependencies, than placing them under an international 
administration. 

The British counter-proposal will take the form already 
advocated more than once by the Colonial Secretary. The 
British Government is in favour of an extension of the 
system of regional commissions for colonial areas exem- 
plified in the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 
Such commissions would be composed of representatives 
not only of the colonial powers concerned but also of 
states “ with a major strategic or economic interest” in 
the area—and this provision may be the loophole for a 
compromise with American ideas. The regional commis- 
sions would involve no diminution of the responsibilities 
of each colonial power for its own dependencies. They 
would be advisory bodies only, but reports of the work 
of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission ‘show that 
the international co-operation resulting from them could 
produce very real benefits for the colonies. Nor is the 
British Government alone in its support for the com- 
mission idea. General Smuts has given it his blessing, 
and more than a year ago a conference of the New 
Zealand and Australian Governments ended with 
the announcement that steps would be taken to 
establish a South Seas Regional Commission with 
advisory functions relating to the welfare of the South 
Sea islanders. 


On the other hand, though the extension of regional 
commissions, to judge from their co-operation in the 
Caribbean and the Middle East, is likely to be approved 
by the Americans, it does not follow that they will accept 
it as an alternative to collective trusteeship. Nor can it be 
considered an alternative to the mandate principle, and it 
is to be hoped that recent statements by Colonel Stanley, 
in particular in an address to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in New York, are not to be read as implying that the 
British Government wishes to throw the mandate principle 
overboard. Regional commissions are extremely useful 
ad hoc bodies, but they cannot be a substitute for the prin- 
ciple that a colonial power should be accountable to world 
opinion for its administration of its dependencies. Regional 
commissions should supplement the mandate principle but 
not supersede it. 


In any case, the extension of regional commissions would 
still be no solution to the problem of what should be done 
with the Japanese and Italian colonies. If a South Seas 
Regional Commission were established, would the United 
States be willing to undertake the responsibility of 
administering the J mandated islands with their 
largely Japanese population? Some achieve colonies, and 
some have colonies thrust upon them. In this respect, 
the United States and the United Kingdom have a common 
problem. Neither wants to undertake more colonial 
responsibilities, but both seem likely to be compelled 
—— one in the South Seas and the other in East 

Tica. 


If this in fact is what must happen, the Japanese and 
Italian colonies should be held as mandates ; American 
opinion would never consent to less either for their own 
new dependencies or for those of other nations. The 
mandates system, established after the last war, has had 
many critics. Not the least of its drawbacks was the 
powerlessness of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
And there is always the danger that it would be com- 
posed of men with plenty of ideals but lacking the practical 
knowledge of colonial administrators. Against these draw- 
»backs should be set the advantage of the publicity given 
to colonial affairs by the obligation on the colonial 
power to report at regular intervals to an international 
body. If the international discussions on the colonial 
question could concentrate on how to improve the 
mandate principle instead of taking the form of imprac- 
ticable p S on the one side and flat refusals on the 
other, some concrete results might be achieved. At it 1s, 
it looks as if the colonial problem, which was not, as at 
one time seemed possible, a factor in the outbreak of war, 


might well become a bone of contention at the peace 
conference. 
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The Problem of Germany—IV 


' The Moderate Policy 


T HE preceding articles in this series have analysed the 

possibilities of ‘the proposal to make Germany for 
ever incapable of making war by detaching the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland as an independent state. The conclusion has 
been that this proposal, attractive at first sight, would not 
work and, in failing, would pull down the whole of the 
settlement of which it formed part. The argument comes 
back to the position that the most workable policy is one 
that is based on leaving the German Reich substantially 
intact, a nation-state among nation-states. 

It remains in this final article to establish that this 
so-called “ moderate” policy is no mere pis aller but a 
constructive policy. It is put forward not merely as the 
empty negative result of establishing that other solutions 
would not work, but because it seems to offer more hopes 
than any other of producing a long period of peace. 

It will be as well once more to emphasise that what has 
here been called a “moderate” peace is in no sense a 
“soft” peace and is not inspired by affection or pity for 
the Germans. The “ moderate” policy has three main 
elements. First, there should be a period, not exceeding 
five years in length, of penal servitude for the German 
people, the conditions of which would be as sharp as 
anyone desires. Secondly, the only restriction on German 
national freedom that should extend beyond this five-year 
penal period should be complete disarmament. Thirdly, 
with this exception, there should be no political or 
economic disabilities laid upon the German people and, 
in particular, territorial changes should be kept to the 
minimum. 

At the end of last week’s article it was suggested that 
any constructive policy should meet three requirements— 
it should not provoke dissension among the Allies ; it 
should eventually be capable of standing of its own 
strength ; and it should meanwhile rule out the possibility 
of a third German aggression. The moderate policy must 
now be judged by these tests. Clearly, it does not meet 
them perfectly, and those who insist on a mechanically 
perfect, fool-proof device for ensuring eternal peace will 
have to look elsewhere. They will, in fact, have to look a 
long way indeed. The unpalatable fact is that the world, 
even after these horrors, is not ready to make the sacrifices 
that are necessary to prevent international war. So long as 
there are sovereign states, the overwhelming probability is 
that there will continue to be wars. The only ultimate 
solution is a pooling of sovereignties, the acceptance of a 
world jurisdiction effectively overruling the wishes of the 
nation-state. But the peoples of the world, as represented 
by their politicians—who, after all, are professional experts 
in public opinion—are still a thousand miles away from 
being ready for any such surrender. The most that any 
realist would claim for a policy is that it stands a good 
chance of securing a long period of peace, and that is all 
that is here claimed for the “ moderate ” policy. 

_ It would clearly not be easy to secure Allied unity on 
its contents. And yet it would not be wholly impossible. 
Those Governments which clamour for a hard peace would 
be at least partly satisfied by the proposal of a period of 
penal servitude, especially if it is combined with long- 
term disarmament. There is certainly nothing in Russian 
policy, as hitherto disclosed, that irrevocably rules out the 
acceptance of such proposals. As for the United States, 
the “ moderate ” policy is almost certainly as much as can 
be secured. It is important not to be misled by American 
advocacy of the Morgenthau plan. In the form in which 
it has secured the blessing of the Administration it is 
‘ssentially a short-term plan, and the President is reported 
to have warned his colleagues at Yalta that American 
military forces would not be available for coercive policies 
in Europe for more than a very few years after the 
Armistice. When the problem is considered in terms, not 
of what some American statesmen will say, but of what 
the Senate will, by two-thirds majority, confirm, it is 


almost certain that the United States will not commit itself 
to any long-term policy going beyond a guarantee of 
German disarmament, which was what Senator Vanden- 
berg proposed. On this first test, then, the moderate policy 
comes out, if not well, at least better than any other. It 
cannot be said for certain that the American fear of 
specific long-term commitments and the desire of some 
European states for much more far-reaching commitments 
would find in the moderate policy an acceptable com- 
promise. But if not, there is no other acceptable com- 
promise. And if this hurdle of preliminary agreement 
could be surmounted, a siniple policy of this nature, with 
its minimum of long-term promises, would be much easier 
to maintain, and therefore much less productive of dis- 
sension, than any “stronger” and more complex plan. 


* 


How does the moderate policy stand up to the second 
test, that of its ability to bring about a new stable equi- 
librium capable of maintaining itself without the constant 
application of force? Here again, nothing like perfect 
success can be guaranteed. But it is perfectly obvious to 
anyone who stops for a minute to think that there will be 
no permanent solution of the German problem until the 
German people become, if not perfectly pacific, at least 
no more anxious to wage war than the British or the 
Americans. Perhaps this will never come about ; perhaps 
Lord Vansittart and his friends are right ; but in that case 
there is no alternative to inspissated gloom. So long as 
there is a possibility of some repair, however remote, of 
the disastrous fissure in Western society, it is surely the 
wise object of policy to try to create the conditions in 
which it may come about. What are those conditions? 
One school of thought says that the Germans will never 
love peace until they have been taught the lesson, beyond 
the possibility of mistaking it, that war does not pay. 
Another school says that no country that is deprived of 
freedom will ever accept servitude, however long the odds 
against it. If the Balkan peoples revolted against the Turk, 
if the Poles would not lie down under partition, the 
Germans will never abandon the dream of revenge unless 
they are given their freedom and equality. Surely both 
views are right, and if it is at all within the Allies’ power to 
create the conditions for German re-education, a policy 
that first teaches a very sharp lesson and then holds out 
hope of re-acceptance into the comity of nations is more 
likely than any other to serve that purpose. 

The lesson should be very sharp. It is so already and 
there can be very few Germans left even today who have 
any illusions about the profitability of war. But they have 
more lessons coming. There is to be a complete occupation 
of the whole country. Billeting of foreign soldiers, always 
a very painful thing for any people to bear, will be far 
worse in the post-RAF state of German housing. There 
will be humiliating conditions of government, with Ger- 
man officials openly obeying the orders of the Allied 
military. There will be the sight of stolen wealth going 
home, and of German wealth following it. If, after the 
battering the country will have had, the administrative 
chaos that will follow, and the removal of whatever wealth is 
portable—if, after all that, the German people are capable 
of producing anything above a bare level of necessary 
existence, the surplus will be taken in reparations. It is 
indeed a vale of tears through which they are to pass and 
if it does not teach the lesson, nothing will. If, thereafter, 
the disabilities end and the impositions are withdrawn, 
the ground will surely be prepared for the growth of a 
Germany that will fear war and love peace. There will 
always be the memory of those awful years to discourage 
any adventures. — liberty re-won, every comfort re- 
earned, will be a hostage. ; 

But to the restoration, after the penal period, of Ger- 
man sovereignty, there must necessarily be one exception. 
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German inequality in armaments mus: continue. This is 
essential to meet the third requirement, that any possi- 
bility of a third aggression must be ruled out, It must be 
admitted that insistence on disarmament runs, to some 
extent, counter to what has just been said. It may be that 
so long as they suffered from this one disability, even 
though it were the only one, the Germans would resent 
their status and refuse to be reconciled to it. That may be 
true ; but it cannot be helped, since it is ludicrous to sup- 
pose that the German people could, for a very long time, be 
trusted with arms, however apparently convincing their 
conversion. There is no way round this difficulty ; but it 
is an argument for making the prohibition of arms as 
simple and as little chafing as possible. 

Fortunately, this also fits in with the requirements when 
seen from the Allied side. For, if the policy of German dis- 
armament is to be enforced over the long decades by the 
democratic peoples, the scheme must be simple and 
obvious and proof against propaganda, The best way 
would be to enact a simple and complete prohibition 
against the manufacture or ownership of guns, aircraft, 
tracked vehicles, armed or armoured ships, and a few 
other easily recognisable products of the munitions indus- 
tries. Anybody can recognise these things, and anybody can 
understand why they are forbidden. 

This would obviate the necessity for any far-reaching 
policy of controlling German industry. There is a great 
deal of talk current about the control of German industry, 
but very little appreciation of the difficulties of carrying 
it out for more than a very short time, For the penal period, 
the Control Commission will naturally exercise a con- 
siderable degree of control, if only to exact reparations 
and to police the original disarmament. But to continue 
control as a permanent policy would raise very difficult 
problems. Where is the necessary large and skilled staff 
to come from? What reason is there to believe that three 
countries with such divergent economic policies as 
America, Britain and Russia would agree on the purposes, 
other than the enforcement of disarmament, for which 
control is to be exerted? And if the policing of disarma- 
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ment is the purpose, is it not far easier simply to ban a list 
of weapons, without which no army can fight, than to 
attempt to interfere throughout the structure of German 
industry? The difficulty is that, with a few exceptions 
(which should get special treatment) there are very few 
industrial processes that are useful in war without being 
useful in peace. If you ban all industrial processes that 
might be used for armaments, disarmament means im- 
poverishment—and would therefore not be maintained, 
It will be far simpler and more effective to impose a rigid 
ban on certain end-products, enforced by an inspectorate, 
than to attempt the impossible task of controlling German 
industry. There should be a simple banned list, and for 


the rest German industry (with certain exceptions, take’ 


such as some of the chemical processes) should, after the 
penal period, be left free of control. Even this simple sys- 
tem, with its obvious purposes, will impose a sufficient 
strain on the resolution of the victors. Anyhing more com- 
plex would break down of its own weight. And yet, if guns 
and tanks, aircraft and U-boats, rockets and bombs are 
effectively prohibited, Germany will be incapable of 
making war. be its war potential never so large. If the end- 
products are prohibited, the potential need not be con- 
trolled. And if the end-products cannot be effectively pro- 
hibited, the far more difficult and invidious task of con- 
trolling the potential certainly cannot be. 

This moderate scheme is by no means perfect. It has its 
difficulties, which have not been shirked in this discussion. 
But it comes closer than any alternative to being a prac- 
ticable and workable policy. It does not require that every 
teaching of history be ignored; it does not assume 
that human nature has been changed ; it does not pretend 
that ‘the structure of international society is other than it 
is. It is offered as a practical means of ensuring a long 
period of peace, at a price in effort or resolution no higher 
than the democracies, on the evidence of the past, can 
reasonably be expected to be willing to pay. The test that 
has been applied throughout is whether it would work ; 
and if it passes that test it is surely the most positive and 
constructive peace plan that can be imagined. — 


Sight and Sound 


ELEVISION was one of the war’s first casualties. 
When it was faded out, for military reasons, on 
September 1, 1939, the Alexandra Palace service was 
nearly three years old, and was experiencing its first grow- 
ing pains. The difficulties of the experimental period had 
been safely negotiated. There was no longer any doubt 
that television of high technical standard and considerable 
entertainment had come to stay. But within the effective 
35-mile radius of Alexandra Palace there were only about 
20,000. receivers in use by the public. The time was ripe 
for expansion in a field in which Great Britain was already 
in the van, But for the war, television would almost cer- 
tainly have developed by now into a widely popular source 
of home entertainment and an industry of some con- 
siderable importance to the national economy. Quite soon, 
it may be hoped, the service will again be established ; the 
Committee on Television, which was appointed in 1943, 
recently produced its recommendations on how this should 
be done.* In general, the report proposes that television 
ew resume at the earliest practical moment where it 
t off. 

_In Great Britain research in the precise field of tele- 
vision has been held up during ‘the war, and very little 
technical progress has been achieved ; but a very great 
deal of work has been done on closely related branches 
of electronics that are of more immediate application to 
the war, and when these general developments are applied 
to commercial television, rapid progress should be pos- 
sible. Within the next decade it is safe to assume that 
fundamental improvements will be recorded, particularly 
towards a higher standard of definition or imagery than 
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*“Report of the Television Committee, 1943.”: 


Sixpence. HMSO. 


the 405-line standard employed in Britain before the war. 
The new system is expected to approach the standard of 
definition attained in cinematograph projection, and will 
probably incorporate colour and stereoscopic effects. 

Ought, then, the reopening of the service to be delayed 
until the trend of new development has clarified and caa 
determine the pattern of new technical equipment and 
practice? Or should.the service be resumed on the basis 
of the pre-war 40§-line system? The reasons that have 
prompted the committee to recommend the latter course 
are sound. It is argued that with technical improvemeats 
in transmission and reception (many of the pre-war 
receivers did less than justice to the signals transmitted) 
standards of efficiency and entertainment will, from the 
start, be much higher than in 1939 ; that a long interval 
without a television service would prove detrimental to 
its commercial development and make the eventual recruit- 
ment of specialised staff extremely difficult ; and that 
resumed operations under the old system would provide 
further valuable experience in the art and technique of 
transmission. 

At the same time the committee propose that the ser- 
vice should be extended by the establishment of new 
regional stations—initially, about six in number—through 
which the London programme could be relayed, Before 
the war the demand for such an’ extension was insistent, 
and in 1938 ‘the Television Advisory Committee suggested 
the erection of provincial stations in the areas of Birming- 
ham, Huddersfield, Falkirk and Bristol. Regional expan- 
sion, it is said, would help to demonstrate to a wide public 
that television is more than a scientist’s plaything and 
would arouse popular support on a scale that would enable 
the industry to produce receivers in sufficient quantity t0 
ensure the benefits of quality production. 
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One of the strongest deterrents of expansion before the 
war was the public’s fear that existing receivers would 
soon be rendered obsolete by scientific progress. It is 
clear, therefore, that the proposed regional services would 
not prove sufficiently attractive unless some guarantee 
were given that the old system (and the sets made to 
receive it) would remain operative for a reasonable num- 
ber of years. The committee, therefore, proposes that, 
even when the new high-definition system is in force, the 
old 40§-line one will be able to share its programmes—- 
in other words, that the public will have the choice, for 
some years at least, of viewing with the old receivers or 
with new and improved models. Since the extension of 
the provincial service would be gradual and piecemeal 
chere would be time and opportunity to review and amend 
the plan of campaign in the light of further technical 
development, 


On the all-important subject of research the commit- 
tee’s proposals lie half-way between unification of all in- 
terested firms in an associated body, ahd free-for-all 
competition. This middle course is but vaguely defined. 
Under it “television research would be co-ordinated, 
whilst individual effort would receive all possible 
encouragement.” If this system of research, conducted 
under the auspices of the Government and co-ordinating 
the services of the BBC, the Post Office, the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the universities and 
the radio and ancillary industries, could achieve all that 
the committee has in mind— including the pooling of 
patents and processes—the future of television in a tech- 
nical sense would seem to be assured. But similar 
examples of idealism have not hitherto progressed very far 
beyond the blueprint stage. Everything possible should 
certainly be done to prevent the immense opportunities 
of the television industry from being frittered away by 
that lack of co-ordination among ‘research workers, tech- 
nicians and designers which is the normal corollary of 
misdiretted competition, 


The committee’s proposals on finance recognise that 
the ultimate aim of a self-supporting service will not be 
attainable for some years. Television licence fees, at {1 
per annum, would at first bring in only about £20,000 
from ordinary viewers. In 1939, the share allocated to 
television out of the BBC’s net licence receipts was 
£450,000 (II per cent). Since the proposed scheme will 
cost something like {1,500,000 for capital outlay, and 
£1,000,000, rising to about £1,750,000 (as the provin- 
cial stations are brought into service) for annual expendi- 
ture, the old financial arrangements must be overhauled. 
The balance not met by the new special television licences 
will have to be drawn either from the BBC’s general 
ucence recéipts or from direct Government grants. When 
the new system is introduced it is likely that the cinemas 
will be anxious to relay items of topical interest to their 
audiences, If so, the cinemas would be expected to con- 


trys , 


trisute to the costs of the service. If sponsored television 
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programmes were thought desirable, they. might prove 
another important source of finance. If television 
should reach a stage at which several programmes 
are offered simultaneously to all viewers the experi- 
mental introduction of television advertising might 
be given its chance in one of the programmes. Commer- 
cial interests would, however, be unwilling to incur large 
expenditure on such advertising until television reaches 
a much wider audience than appears probable for some 
years to come. 
*« 

If the technical future of television is assured, how- 
ever, its social and economic implications are hazy 
and unpredictable. Will television always remain a 
special form of broadcasting, or will there be a tendency 
for all broadcast programmes to be televised—that is for 
television to absorb its elder brother, as the talkies super- 
seded the silent film? How far will it compete with the 
cinema? How will it affect public performances and pub- 
lic performers of music, drama and variety? What will be 
its influence on popular, and school, education? These 
and many other questions can only be answered satisfac- 
torily by the march of events. 

It is likely, though far from certain, that sound broad- 
casting will eventually be superseded by television. But 
much will depend on the way in which the studio tech- 
nique of television develops. If broadcasting were to 
follow the example of the cinema and make its art so com- 
plete an integration of sight and sound that the one is 
unintelligible without the other, it would lose the very 
large part of the listening -public which now listens 
only with one ear while engaged on something else. Much 
though the professional broadcasters deplore the fact, the 
radio is for many people a pleasant and sometimes instruc- 
tive background to the daily round and common task. An 
integrated sight-sound programme—and this would seem 
to be the target of the technical logic—would certainly 
need more discriminating and single-minded audiences. 
The receiver would be “on” for fewer hours per day 
than the modern radio, but it would receive much more 
undivided attention. Would the public be prepared to 
sacrifice its present luxury of inattentiveness? Or cou!d 
the programmes be arranged so that for some items at 
least a person might choose either to hear or to hear and 
see? And how much would this handicap the programme 
maker? Sound broadcasting has set a fashion in listening 
that will be hard to dislodge. In most families it is difh- 
cult enough to listen habitually to selected programmes 
without domestic interference. Even in the cinema a 
bout of coughing or a late arrival can mar one’s enjoy- 
ment very markedly ; how often would the family man 
find domestic conditions ideal for television reception? 
There are thus obvious difficulties in an amalgamation 
of the two services, But, if they stay separate, and tele- 
vision remains (as it almost inevitably must) the less popu- 
lar of the two, it will either have to be subsidised or, to 
remain poverty-stricken. 
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It has already been suggested in these columns that 
broadcasting would gain very considerably by decentrali- 
sation. At present the service is in some danger of falling 
into the rigidity and lifelessness of monopoly control. This 
danger might be averted if the technical limitations of 
television were allowed to influence the reconstruction 
of British broadcasting. Television programmes cannot at 
present be received beyond the horizon of the transmitter, 
and their range is therefore restricted. But this range (a 
radius of 40 miles has been predicted) is large enough to 
include dense urban populations in many parts of Great 
Britain. Television, therefore, points in the direction of 
one or more networks of local stations, as opposed to the 
wide-range medium-wave stations that have been the 
main reliance of sound broadcasting. Television is, there- 
fore, an additional argument for a much more diversified 
and competitive broadcasting system than has hitherto 
existed. 

Television, for most people, conjures up a delightful 
picture of an evening by the fireside with the film of the 
moment, Would the fact be as exciting as the prospect? 
How much of the pleasure derived from a visit to the 
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cinema is gregarious? It may be, as the report points Out, 
that television and cinema “should prove on the 
whole mutually helpful.” The old fears of the press and 
the entertainment world about the competition of broad- 
casting have proved unfounded. Broadcasts of good music 
have certainly helped to increase the number of concert- 
goer, and for all the education, talk and variety put out 
over the radio the attendance at shows and lectures cop- 
stantly increases. But whether this argument can be pushed 
so far as to persuade the cinema industry to allow films to 
be televised early in their life is more doubtful. The cinema 
may be assisted by television, Or it may not. 

Until these questions move beyond the range of specu- 
lation into the field of practical consideration they cannot 
be satisfactorily 2nswered, and there is, therefore, every 
reason why the structure and organisation of the tele- 
vision service should be made and kept as flexible as_pos- 
sible. The first need is to provide nourishment for swift 
and healthy growth. The Government can assist by re- 
leasing staff and material at the earliest possible moment 
and by maintaining the closest care of the infant industry 
during its early years. 


Finland’s New Start 


HE elections to the Finnish Diet, which took place a 
fortnight ago, have produced a considerable change 
in the alignment of political forces in Finland. The 
Democratic League, of which the Communists form the 
hard core, has scored a striking success, and there has 
been a general strong swing to the Left, both between 
the parties and within them. The Agrarians and the Social 
Democrats, hitherto the two pillars of parliamentary 
government in Finland, are left in a weakened state. But 
these changes, substantial though they are in political 
terms, have not opened the way for any definite solution 
to the economic problems that defeat in the war has 
bequeathed to Finland. 
A comparison between the party composition of the 
old and that of the new Diet illustrates the change. 


1939 election 1945 election 


Social Democrats 85 50 
INN 6 o.55 ss S95. 0s 58 49 
Conservatives .......... 25 28 
Liberals... ee 6 9 
Swedo-Finns_........... 18 15 
Democratic League ... oO 49 


The figures of the electoral losses and gains tell only 
part of the story. The other part is that about 110 members 
of the new Diet are newcomers to Finnish parliamentary 
politics ; that only 90 of the old deputies have been 
re-elected and that nearly half of the re-elected deputies 
belonged to the “peace party” in the old Diet. By 
choosing “new men” as its representatives the Finnish 
electorate has clearly disavowed the war policies that were 
associated with the previous Diet and the old leaders. 
This is the first conclusion to be drawn from the result 
of the elections. But the second is that the disavowal ot 
the war party has not gone to the lengths of dis- 
carding the parliamentary regime or even the old parties, 
although, in one way or another, all of them could be said 
to share in the responsibility for Finland’s participation 
in the war. Alone among the satellites of the Axis the 
Finns retained their parliamentary system, though in a 
muffled condition, during the war; and equally unique 
among the new co-belligerents on the Allied side, they 
are now promptly reverting to the normal machinery of 
democratic government, 


But will the democratic machinery be’ able to work 


smoothly in the new circumstances? On the eve of the . 


election, the country was in the throes of uneasy tension. 
The_ pessimists predicted an immediate Russian inter- 
vention ; communications between Sweden and Finland 
had been cut ; the rumour went about that the President, 
Marshal Mannerheim, had retired under Russian pressure ; 
a Prime Minister, Mr Paasikivi, and the Minister of 

bour, Mr Vuori, warned the electorate that a failure 


>" its part to choose “new men” might bring about a 


critical situation. However, it is not as a result of Russian 
pressure—at least not directly so—that the chief diffi- 
culties to the working of the Parliamentary regime may 
presently arise. The chief danger may be found to lie 
in Parliament itself. In the new Diet the forces are almost 
equally divided between the Right and the Left. Neither 
the Right nor the Left by itself now seems to be capable 
of forming a stable Gavernment which would command a 
solid majority. The Social Democrats and the Communists 
between them command 99 (or possibly 109) votes. 
Together with the Swedo-Finns they might form a 
majority of 115 votes. But the Swedo-Finns are divided ; 
and so are, to an even greater degree, the Social Demo- 
crats, among whom the followers of Mr Tanner are at 
loggerheads with the faction of Mr Fagerholm and Mr 
Virtanen, the leaders of the “ peace opposition” who 
have remained in the party, unlike the other Socialist 
dissidents who broke away to form the Democratic 
League with the Communists. For the same reason, no 
coalition is plausible between the Social Democrats, the 
Agrarians, the Liberals and the Conservatives. Any such 
bloc would handicap the Socialists vis-d-vis the Com- 
munists ; and it would certainly antagonise Russia. The 
result of the election may therefore be a Parliamentary 
deadlock, which would demonstrate the weakness of the 
new alignment of forces and might pave the way for extra 
parliamentary government, or even for an anti-parliamen- 
tary experiment. 


The difficulty can only be overcome by the formation 
of a broad national coalition and by a new suspension of 
party politics for some time to come. Paradoxically enough 
it is the Communists who have now hinted at the possi- 
bility or desirability of such a coalition. Mr Aimo Aaltonen, 
the leader of the Communist Party, whom the armistice 
has freed from a long term of imprisonment, has stated: 


We are willing to co-operate with all democratic groups, 
not only the Social Democrats but also the Swedo-Finnish 
Party which will probably be represented in the Govern- 
ment. We do not object to the Agrarians, Liberals and 
Conservatives joining in this co-operation through un- 
compromised persons. We have not so far put forward 
any special demands regarding Mannerheim’s position. 
Our aim is not a Soviet Finland nor even general social- 
isation, but only the nationalisation of some under- 
takings and big enterprises. As regards foreign policy, 
we want the closest possible co-operation not only with 
Russia but with all democratic countries. This © 
operation should be economic and cultural, and we have 
never considered military union, for instance, with 
Russia. We do not believe that Russia will make further 
demands on Finland, but believe and hope that she 
somewhat mitigate her demands. 


For the leader of a party that has almost overnight 
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gained a quarter of all the parliamentary mandates this is 
qa remarkably moderate statement, It has gone more than 
half way to meet the view-point of the Right, which is 
now anxious to keep the problem of domestic social 
reform separate from that of foreign policy. It is even more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the Socialists of 
Tanner’s tendency went to the polls with the watchword 
of an all-out nationalisation of industry. 

Though the issues of nationalisation or sovietisation may 


not be raised at present, the chances of any broader 


parliamentary coalition being successful will clearly depend 
on the degree of economic and social stability in the 
country. It is in this context that the payment of the repara- 
tions, to which Finland is committed under the terms of 
the armistice, must inevitably loom very large. The amount 
of the indemnity has been fixed at $300 million, of 
which $175 million is to be paid in machinery and ships, 
and $125 million in timber, paper, pre-fabricated timber 
houses, cable products and so on. Originally, all goods 
were to be valued for reparation purposes at 1938 values, 
but more recently the Russians have conceded an increase 


.of 15 per cent over the 1938 level for the first category of 


machinery and ships and a 10 per cent increase for the 
other items. Even with this concession, the programme 
will impose a severe strain on Finnish resources both in 
foreign and domestic trade. The machines and ships will 
require imports of raw materials; so will the timber- 
working machinery, the transport and public utility 
material in the second category. Imports will have to be 
paid for by exports, and new capital to enable Finnish 
industry to carry the load will require large savings. The 
capacity of the Finnish metal industries, for example, may 
have to be doubled in a short time. 

Finland will have to increase its production and limit 
its consumption. Will the Finnish Trade Unions be willing 
to lend their aid in inducing their members to make the 
necessary efforts? Since a high proportion of Finnish 
output will have to be exported without payment, Finland 


NOTES OF 


There is a touch of tragedy in the fact that the architect 
of one victory did not quite live to see the next. But then 
there was a touch of tragedy in the whole of Lord Lloyd 
George’s last two decades of life. For six years he was 
the head and front of the most powerful government in 
the world, war-maker, peace-maker and popular leader. 
Then, displaced by the revolt of small men, he never held 
office again, and for a man of his consummate political 
talents that could not be other than wormwood and gall. 
To this can be traced all the errors of judgment of these 
last twenty years that surprised his contemporaries and will 
tase the eyebrows of history. 

But it is the Lloyd George of 1906 to 1922 that will live 
longest in men’s memories. At the peak of his powers, 

he was followed with almost apocalyptic fervour by the 
people from whom he sprang. No one, on a platform or in a 
debate or in an intimate conversation, could more effectively 
use words to influence actions. Yet words were not all. It 
8 still said by the old hands in Whitehall that “ there never 
was a Minister like L.G.” ; the minute he entered the front 

t his energising presence could be felt in every corner 
of the building. Never have the arts of the popular orator 
and those of the statesman been more effectively combined. 
_ 4he comparison with the present Prime Minister 1s 
inevitable—though the parallel with Chatham is in many 
ways closer. Whether Lloyd George was a greater War 

Inister than either is for history to answer. But he wears 
the double crown, for if the last war had never happened 
18 fame would still stand high as the leader of the great 
an Be Tesurgence of the years between 1906 and 1914. As 
glishman he belongs in the very select company of the 
eternal names—Elizabeth, Cromwell, Marlborough, 
E ae, Pitt, Wellington, Gladstone. But he was not an 
of Soman. He died where his spirit belonged, in the hills 
mea And as a Welshman he was the greatest of 
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will be compelled to cut short its habitual imports of 
tobacco, Spirit, coffee and textile goods. This inevitably 
means a considerable lowering of the standard of living 
compared with the pre-war level. The Finnish Com- 
murusts’ slogans during the elections were “ No lowering 
of the standard of living” and “Let those who bear the 
responsibility for the war pay the indemnity.” Both slogans 
make no sense. The payment of reparations must entail 
a lower standard of living under any circumstances ; and 
the punishment of the “ guilty men ” can in no way add 
anything to Finland’s productive capacity, It might be 
argued that the nationalisation of industry would perhaps 
induce the Finnish working classes to reconcile themselves 
to the temporary lowering of their standard of living and 
enable Finland to fulfil her obligations towards Russia, 
though it would be odd if the need to meet a Reparations 
bill were the decisive motive for a social revolution. But 
a purely negative policy which is “ moderate ” in rejecting 
nationalisation but wholly immoderate in opposing any 
reduction in the standard of living can hardly give Finland 
the political stability which she needs, 

Finland’s economic and social difficulties could be 
lessened if Finland were to receive credits from abroad. 
As the proverbially conscientious debtor, who did not 
default during the Great Depression, Finland may have a 
chance of raising loans in the United States. What would 
probably deter foreign creditors is the uncertainty about 
the country’s political future. The result of the recent 
elections may diminish that uncertainty, but it has pro- 
bably not dispelled it altogether. Finland may also hope 
for some relief from a softening of the armistice terms-— 
a hope that may possibly come true if the new Diet 
initiates a firmly pro-Russian policy. But the opposite is 
equally possible. If the policy is not satisfactory to Moscow, 
the armistice terms could easily be interpreted so as 
to tighten the reparations screw, and this in its turn would 
cause interna] trouble. For the time being, Finland still 
stands at the cross-roads, 


THE WEEK 


Battle of Germany 


The crossing of the Rhine by the Allies will rank for 
ever among ihe most decisive and certainly the most skil- 
fully conducted battles in history. Artillery barrages, air- 
bombing, parachute landings, all played their meticulously 
timed parts and the engineers did prodigies in throwing 
bridges across a wide and swift river under heavy fire. All 
along the river, from Wesel to Strasbourg, bridgeheads 
sprang into being in quick, kaleidoscopic succession, and 
were linked up at great speed into continuous fronts. Across 
the river the crust of German resistance has been found to © 
be thin and cracked. 

Will Kesselring try to make a stand anywhere in the 
northern German plain between the Rhine and Berlin, on 
the Weser or on the Elbe? This seems to be somewhat 
doubtful in view of the great losses which the Wehrmacht 
has just suffered on the Rhine—a quarter of a million in 
prisoners alone. The ring of concentric defences around 
Berlin may perhaps be the last battlefield chosen by the 
German Command. There they may still hope to prolong 
the twilight of the gods in the ruins of the German capital 
and to impose on the attackers all the handicaps of long 
communication lines over enemy land submerged in terrible 
chaos. There are also the reported plans of a last stand 
in the inner bastion of the. Alps, but that “ bastion” may 
well be cut off from Northern Germany by Allied thrusts 
from the southernmost bridgeheads around Mainz and 
Karlsruhe and by the renewed Russian advance along the 
Danube. 

On the brink of final disaster, the bulk of the Wehrmacht 
still faces the Russians in the east ; but the day is not far 
off when the distinction between eastern and western fronts 
must become meaningless. They are rapidly becoming the 
perimeter of a single battlefield covering the rump of the 
Reich. The end is now obviously very near, and almost the 
only uncertainty is whether, after all, there will be a 
surrender by any sort of German government. 
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No Fraternisation 

In a letter to his troops, Field-Marshal Montgomery has 
set out in great Cetail the implication of the “ No Fraterni- 
sation ” Order: 

In streets, cafés, houses, cinemas, etc., you must keep” clear 
of Germans, man, woman and child, unless you meet them 
in the course of duty. You must not walk out with them, or 
shake hands, or visit their houses, or make them gifts or take 
gifts from them. You must not play’ games with them, or 
share any social event with them. In short, you must not 
fraternise with Germans at all. 

Something may be said in favour of such vigorous pro- 
hibitions so long as hostilities last. The Field-Marshal’s 
letter, however, suggests that the prohibitions ought to 
remain in force even after the “cease fire.” Otherwise 
there would be no point in his rather dubious assertion that 
the neglect to carry out the orders against fraternisation 
during the occupation of the Rhineland after the last war 
was responsible for the revival of German imperialism. 

To harp on over-simplifications of history in a Com- 
mander’s address to his soldiers would be out of place. But 
can it seriously be thought that Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s “Don’ts” can possibly be enforced after the 
armistice, especially in the course of a long occupation of 
Germany? Of all the unrealistic notions that are now cur- 
rent on conditions in post-war Germany, that would be 
the most fantastic. 


Legends in the Gutter 


Streams of German refugees from the Russian-occupied 
provinces in the east were still moving westwards along 
the roads of central and southern Germany when they met 
other columns of evacuees moving from the Rhineland 
in the opposite direction. The pressure of the double 
mass exodus must have been too strong for the overstrained 
Nazi administration. After the beginning of the offensive 
on the Lower Rhine the Nazis were compelled to call off 
the evacuation of civilians from the Ruhr area and West- 
phalia. Only a few classes of young and able-bodied men 
have been ordered to jOin the “ marching groups ” that are 
supposed to fight or to work farther inside the congested and 
overcrowded Reich. No mention has been made of the 
Volkssturm in the Ruhr and in Westphalia. 


The complete paralysis of transport; the scanty indus- 
trial resources of Central Germany, Austria and Western 
Bohemia, which are all that remain to the Wehrmacht ; the 
appalling condition of the bontbed towns; the growing 
administrative chaos—these things can no longer be passed 
over in silence by official Nazi spokesmen. Frequent 
announcements about executions of “ cowards” and broad- 
cast appeals to Nazi organisations, and even to civilians, 
for help in the rounding-up of straggling soldiers and 
deserters are unfailing pointers to a rapid deterioration 
in morale. In the last war, it was the home front which, 
according to the Nazi legend, stabbed the Army in the 
back. In this war, it looks to the Nazis as if the home front 
had been stabbed in the back by the Army. 


The familiar political apathy of the people has now been 
made even deeper by sheer physical torpor. Nazi speakers 
still make a last effort to shake the stunned nation by a 
violent propaganda campaign about the apocalyptic conse- 
quences of defeat and by showering abuse, in the most 
vulgar idiomatic slang, upon the fainthearted, the weaklings 
and the traitors. In this last act of their self-destructive 
struggle the Nazis are dragging the Nibelung myth down 
to their own level—to the political gutter. The same is 
happening to the Frederician legend, which was for a time 
so successfully dangled by Hitler before the eyes of the 
German. people. The hope that a split among the Allies 
will save National Socialism has gone ; the gestures of the 
great King are no longer aped by the Fuehrer ; and only 
Frederick’s angry exclamation, “Dogs, do you want to live 
for ever?” is now being shouted by Goebbels. Himmler 


and Ley into the ears of the numbed and mutilated German 
nation. ; 


. + 


Industrial Location 


Last week’ 


> le 8 debate in the House of Common 
Distribution o oe 


1 f Industry Bill, now that it can b i 

perspective, does not provide any cieteinemmdiun 06 teens 
who hope, almost against hope, for the emergence of a con- 
sistent and constructive policy for the economic develop- 
ment of the country. The President of the Board of Trade 
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ostentatiously refused to consider the Bill in the wide 
setting of economic policy as a whole, and Sir John Wardlaw. 
Milne’s attack upon it was so extreme as to be ridiculous. 

The only truly constructive approach to the subject came 
paradoxically enough, from Sir George Schuster, who moved 
the rejection of the Bill. It is clear that some of the com- 
ments made in The Economist last week on the basis of 
preliminary reports of Sir George’s speech did him less 
than justice. His main point was that a policy of industria] 
location cannot be applied piecemgal and ad hoc; by its 
nature it involves having a plan of action, which Sir George 
would have worked out regionally by bodies free from the 
pressures of politics—though ‘the actual execution must. 
of course, be the responsibility of the Government. This jx 
a sound enough point of view, even though to move the re- 
jection of the Bill seems an extreme form of giving ex. 
pression to it. 

The Bill, indeed, should become law, since the major 
objection to it (pace the enraged defenders of private enter- 
prise) is that it does too little rather than too much. It is true 
that to compel a number of light industries to settle in the 
Special Areas rather than elsewhere is a very small con- 
tribution to the economic problems of the country as a 
whole, and that, as Sir George Schuster said, 


to look at the matter simply from the location point of view 
. implies the conception that we must have a certain 
amount of unemployment in this country, and that we are 
merely saying “ Let us spread that unemployment widely.” 
But it is also true that something will be needed to spread 
full employment evenly over the country. Or, again, on the 
other side of the Bill, it is true that the restrictive powers 
of the Board of Trade could be used in a purely negative 
way. But some form of control over congested areas is 
clearly necessary, if only for the strategic reasons that Mr 
Lyttelton emphasised. The right course is to enact this 
Bill, and to — the pressure for a real economic policy 
which alone would give it a positive meaning. 


* * * 


Building Budget—Supply 


Last week’s Commons debate on housing fully justified 
the decision to set aside two whole days to a discussion of 
so wide, so vital, and so complex a subject. A White Paper, 
produced rather hurriedly earlier in the week, had lacked 
both inspiration and new information. More important, it 
had failed to set clearly before the country the major issues 
of policy with which the Government is faced. On one ol 
these, at least, the debate has made up for the deficiencies 
of the White Paper. 

This issue is that of building labour. It has already been 
emphasised that the supply of labour is the greatest restrict- 
ing factor on the number of houses, permanent or tem- 
porary, that can be quickly put up.; and that supply is in- 
evitably limited. But how far the limits can be extended, and 
by what means, is still the responsibility of the Ministers 
concerned with housing. On the limits of the labour force 
for building (as distinct from the limits of the houses that i! 
can build), the following table, digested from Mr Sandys’ 
speech, shows clearly that the relatively smaJl number 0! 
60,000, discharged from the armed forces under Class B 
as key men for reconstruction, is the one source of supply 
which cou'd be substantially increaed. 


SUPPLY OF BUILDING LABOUR. 

Puentent Delbert BAG in. os. cis ctecectneseesss 337,000 

From war employment .................-...5.065 215,000 
‘Discharged from Forces 

Class A (age and service) .................. 


_ Class B (reconstruction priority) ........- 60,000 
New entrants 





Total at end of first year .................- 800,000 





Compared with the 175,000 men discharged for age 2n¢ 
length of service, the 60,000 will be only the top lay¢ 
of skilled, and often younger, workers. Mr Sandys 
made it clear that the choice lay between taking 
only the most essential men, or unbalancing to some exten 
the demobilisation scheme by giving priority discharge t° * 
much larger number. By fixing the number at 60,000, t"¢ 
Government has decided on the former course, which nec*s- 
sarily puts a narrower limit on the number of houses which 
can be built. He said that any large increase would create @ 
sense of deep injustice in the Services. That may be °° 
But there may be an even greater sense of injustice whe? 
men and women from the Services return to find so !** 
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houses ready for them. They will not, in any case, find 
enough, but surely the choice should be put to them and 
to the country as a whole, fairly and squarely. 


* 


Building Budget—Demand 


The other side to the question of building labour is its 
aliocation—how is this limited force to be used to the best 
advantage? The expenditure side of Mr Sandys’s budget can 
again be summarised in a table: — 

ALLOCATION OF BUILDING LABOUR 


War damage repairs . 


(i.e., to houses now uninhabitable) 200,000 
Six years’ arrears of normal repairs ......... 150,000 
New house construction ........................ 100,000 
Other new construction (schools, etc.) ..... 50,000 
Average total for first year 500,000 


With the allocation for repairs there can be little quarrel. 
Mr Sandys triumphantly announced that the winter target 
of “second-stage” repairs, making habitable but war- 
damaged houses tolerably comfortable, has just been 
achieved. After this the work of more fundamental repairs 
will still yield better dividends for the homeiess than any 
possible new construction, One word of warning should, 
however, be spoken. If 150,000 men are to be directed to 
“normal” repairs there must be close control to see that 
they are not wasted on unessential painting and decorating 
—X must still go shabby if Y is shelterless. ; 

The remaining 100,000 men available for building new 
houses in the first year will have a double job. Mr Willink’s 
300,000 permanent houses must be built or building before 
two years are out. Besides these, the country still expects 
(though now somewhat cynically) a fair number of tem- 
porary houses, and on the temporary programme there is 
still some confusion. According to Mr Sandys, 10,000 of 
the 149,000 allocated to England, Wales and Scotland will 
be out of the factories by June. But a bottleneck, even for 
this small fraction, threatens where sites are concerned. 
Even if local authorities find and prepare them, three months 
will elapse in which tenders are sought and drains dug, 
before the work of construction begins. This seems unneces- 
sarily long. It may also be this matter of sites which, with 
the furious demands for pressed steel from other industries, 
has caused Mr Sandys to confess to being hesitant about 
starting on Portal houses as late as next spring. The Portal 
house needs only a third of the labour for construction of 
that required by other temporary types, and is also cheaper. 
The housing situation in 1946, when demobilisation will have 
begun, will be no less grave, and the contribution of the 
Portal will still be useful. 

On the whole, although information is still inadequate, 
the debate did give evidence that criticism of housing policy 
is having some effect. The appointment of Sir Frederick 
Pile, hitherto in command of the anti-aircraft forces, as 
organiser of the production and erection branch of the 
Ministry of Works, testifies to a willingness to logk outside 
the usual resources of the Civil Service. The division of 
the Ministry into four sections, one of which, under the 
Permanent Secretary, will be responsible for co-ordinating 
the work of the other three, will be particularly useful in 
Providing continuity at the time of the election, when the 
poiitical leaders will be tempted to give less time to depart- 
mental . problems. 


* * * ° 


French Amendments 


The French Government has published its amendments 

‘0 the Dumbarton Oaks scheme. They show that General de 
Gaulle has not chosen to enter the stage of the new World 
Organisation as the champion of small nations against the 
dictatorship ” of the Great Powers. He has rightly refused 

‘o play the somewhat melodramatic réle which some of the 
critics of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme had cast for him 
in advance, If anything, the French amendments go even 
urther than the scheme itself in placing emphasis on the 
Principle that chief responsibility for maintaining peace 
Cught to rest with those who possess the means to maintain 
it. The French accept the unanimity rule in the voting pro- 
cedure on the Security Council and recognise that in the 
“xisting circumstances the World Organisation cannot de- 
cide on military action against the will of one of the perma- 
Rent members of the Security Gouncil. However, they do 
Not ignore the fact that “ the unanimity rule may be a cause 
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of weakness in an institution”; and they propose therefore 
to draw a distinction between the Council’s recommenda- 
tions and its decisions. The former should not imply recourse 
to the use of force; the French Government suggests that 
recommendations be adopted by a majority, not necessarily 

a two-thirds majority of the Council’s members. The two- 

thirds majority, involving unanimity of the permanent mem- 

bers, would, however, be required for decisions. 

The acceptance of this amendment might, perhaps, meet 
the objections of those critics who fear that the new League 
might be committed to moral connivance with aggression 
on the part of a Great Power. The new League would be 
able to adopt, by an ordinary majority, “ recommendations ” 
directed against the policies of permanent members of the 
Council. Yet, such “ recommendations ” would by definition 
be little more than pious wishes or platonic demonstrations; 
and it can be argued that they might bring more harm than 
benefit to the new League. 

The French have repeated their objection to that clause 
in the Dumbarton Oaks scheme which said, “ No coercive 
measure should be applied by virtue of regional arrange- 
ment or by regional bodies without the Security Council’s 
authorisation.” This might, of course, be interpreted as an 
invalidation of any alliances which the members of the World 
Organisation had previously concluded. Would not this pro- 
vision, the French ask, prevent the Russo-French alliance, 
for instance, from coming into play in case of an emergency ? 
They, therefore, propose the following amendment: 

An exception to this rule should be made when it is a 
matter of applying emergency measures provided for by the 
treaties of assistance concluded by members of the organisa- 
tion and duly notified to the Security Council. 

This amendment should ensure the automatic operation of 
pacts and regional security arrangements. 


* 


This French amendment will probably produce a lively 
debate at San Francisco. It will be opposed by the “ idealis- 
tic” critics of regional arrangements and by the upholders 
of the principle of universality. But in all probability the 
amendment will be accepted. The Russians have stated in 
advance that they will support it and that they, for their 
part, see no contradiction between the Dumbarton Oaks 
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scheme, the Yalta decisions and their alliance with France. 
They take the automatic working of the military alliances 
for granted, and to this extent they appear to have 
abandoned the notions of collective security which were 
the Russian stock-in-trade during the Geneva period. 
This hard-boiled and realistic view goes together with an 
inclination to regard the new League sceptically, as an 
experiment which may or may not work. If it works, then 
eventually the regional arrangements may be sub- 
ordinated to it. But, before they have the evidence of the 
new League’s efficacy—so the Russians argue—they refuse 
to give up such instruments of strategic security as they 
have in hand. It is noteworthy that this argument is 
applied to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 as well as to the 
Russo-French alliance. True, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty pro- 
vides for the termination of the military alliance after the 
creation of the new League; but it also makes such termina- 
tion dependent upon the agreement of the partners in the 
alliance. If Great Britain and Russia decide to keep the 
alliance in force then it cannot. be rescinded by the new 
World Organisation. (The Russo-French and the Russo- 
Czechoslovak Treaties contain no reference at all to the 
future League.) The new World Organisation is thus being 
born without the halo of great hopes or brilliant illusions. 


The parents are not anxious to advertise in advance any ~ 


miraculous qualities in their child. Soberly and without 
sentiment they announce that its role in life may be rather 
prosaic and modest. Will it be too modest to accomplish 
anything? 


* * * 


Political Trailers 


Labour members of the Government were out in force 
during the week-end sparring for openings at the forthcom- 
ing election. The chief interest in such speeches, which 
must inevitably deal more with principle than practice, is 
that they provide a foretaste of Labour’s plan of campaign. 
It is becoming clear that the main planks in the platform 
will be the old stand-by of nationalisation, housing policy, 
and social insurance. Conservative opposition to the sug- 
gested amendment of the Trade Disputes Act to permit 
Civil Service unions to affiliate in the TUC may provide 
another useful support. 

At Nottingham, Mr Attlee attempted to define the scope 
for nationalisation, and he brought in the Mulberry harbours 
as an ideal pattern of communal non-profit-seeking activity. 

We hold that when the stage of monopoly has been 

reached there is danger to the community, and that private 

must be replaced by public ownership. .. . O 

continue to repeat old phrases about the advantages of com- 

petition, although over large areas of economic activity com- 
petition has given place to monopoly. 

A development of this line of argument would probably 
be more profitable to the Left than the usual negative 
defence of controls. The public is certainly more ready at the 

_ moment to condemn regimentation than it is to appreciate 
the fine wartime record of industrial co-operation. If Mr 
Attlee can find a few more “ mulberries” in the war effort 
—their language is easily comprehended by the ordinary 
citizen—the theory of nationalisation might be made more 
palatable and popular. 


* * x 


Government Appointments - ° 


_ The proximity of the general election is producing many 
signs of restiveness in the House of Commons. Coalition 
is degenerating into uneasy truce, and may be expected to 
show further signs of disintegration at any moment. Last 
week found Labour members unduly sensitive about the 
appointment of Mr Eden as leader of the delegation to 
San Francisco ; and Mr Churchill was able to avoid further 
unpleasantness only by taking refuge behind a constitutional 
technicality. Mr Attlee, the Deputy Prime Minister, holds a 
courtesy title that has no constitutional authority. 

_ The prickly heat of the political atmosphere is reflected 
in the list of new Junior Ministers approved last week, The 
balance of political parties in the Government has to some 
extent been preserved, though the bias is to the Right. A 
Conservative, Mr Spencer Summers, succeeds the late Mr 
Harcourt Johnstone as Secretary to the Department of 
Overseas Trade, but the Liberals must take consolation for 
the loss of this important position in the appointment of 
Mr J. A. de Rothschild to the Ministry of Supply in place 
of Mr Peat (Conservative). The only Labour appointment 
wes that of Mr Jenkins, who succeeds Mr H. G. Strauss (the 


y 
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Conservative member who resigned because he was not in 
full agreement with the Crimea decisions) as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
Two Conservatives, Mr Peat and Flight Lieutenant W. R. D. 
Perkins, become Parliamentary Secretaries to the new 
Ministries of National Insurance and Civil Aviation, Thys 
the most important junior posts in the Administration are 
bestowed on Conservatives. These new recruits, however, 
will not have long to prove their worth in the present 
Government, but they are mostly young men, and may 
“come again.” 


x * x 


Belgian Chamber 


The Belgian Chamber and Senate have recently granted 
“extended” powers to M Van Acker’s Government, after 
the Senate had rejected the Bill on plenary powers in the 
first days of March. Under the new-Act the Government 
will be free to issue decrees after consultation with the 
parliamentary commissions. Only decrees failing to command 
the support of the commissions will come before the parlia- 
ment. M Van Acker’s Cabinet will thus have more freedom 
of movement than M Pierlot’s ; but parliamentary opposi- 
tion can still make itself strongly felt. The opposition is 
likely to come into play if, for instance, the Government’s 
measures for carrying out the purge appear to be excessive 
to the parties of the Right. It is the economic condition of 
the country that seems now, however, to command most 
attention in the Government, in Parliament, and in the 
country. The Belgians, like the French, seem to have become 
ured of the purge. 

In one of his recent speeches M Van Acker gave a striking 
picture af the black market still rampant, of the frequent 
disappearance of food supplies and of the general ineffi- 
ciency of the administration. It will be his task to overhaul 
the administration and to bring the black market under 
contro! within the next six months—the period for which’ the 
Government has been granted extended powers. The first 
steps of the new Government have made some departure 
from the rigidly deflationary policy of its predecessor. The 
Minister of Agriculture, M Delvaux, has announced a new 
price policy under which farmers will receive prices 50 per 
cent higher on the average than hitherto. The rise in prices, 
however, ought not to affect the cost of living, since the 
Government will pay subsidies to the producers. M Van 
Acker has been assured by the trade unions that they will 
not raise any new demands for increases in wages provided 
that the cost of living remains stable. Recent weeks have 
brought some signs of economic improvement. The number 
of unemployed has fallen by 90,000 ; and the output of coal 
has been stepped up slightly. 

But the economic plight of Belgium continues. The sup- 
ply of coal is still so poor that even those textile factories 
that have received imported raw materials are idle through 
lack of fuel. It remains to be seen whether the Government, 
with its powers extended, will be able to break the deadlock 
in the coal mines. 


* * x 


Land Reforms in Eastern Europe 


The semi-feudal land-owning classes of the East Euro- 
pean countries of Eastern Europe have been added to the 
casualties of this war, and of the social upheavals caused 
by it. Land reforms in Rumania and Hungary have now 
been initiated. more or less along the line of the earlier 
Polish land reform. There has, in truth, been very little 
scope for any real reform in Rumania, where most of the 
large estates were broken up after the last war. But Hungary 
is quite a different matter. Its colourfully anachronistic 
landlords could rightly claim to possess the high value 0! 
European museum relics. They have survived as a nostalgic 
reminder of the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Unfor- 
tunately, the land-hungry peasants of Hungary have had 
little understanding for the decorative aspects of the life 
of their landlords, and, encouraged by the Russians, they 
have now started to distribute the large estates among them- 
selves. That those estates were technically backward and, 
in countries of landless peasantry, socially unhealthy, gs 
without saying. But there should be no romantic illusions 
that the land reforms by themselves are likely to bring about 
a higher productivity of agriculture in Eastern Europe. 
Though the social and political pressure for the distribution 
of land has probably been irresistible, the land reforms wil! 
not put an end to the poverty and distress of the peasants. 
The new small owners start in most cases from scratch, 
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without the livestock and the tools needed to till the soil. 
If Eastern European agriculture as a whole is not re- 
organised on a Co-operative basis after the war, and equipped 
with agricultural implements, the next chapter in the 
economic history of the peasantry will be as sombre as the 
chapter now closed. An ironic touch in the present series 
of land reforms, carried out under Russian auspices, is that 
the churches have been exempted from them. In Rumania 
King Michael and the Royal Family have also been ex- 
empted. Marxian historians used to describe the monarchs in 
feudal and semi-feudal countries as the “crowned repre- 
sentatives of the landlord classes.” Whom does King 
Michael of Rumania represent at present? 


x * «x 


Unemployment Insurance 


What may be the penultimate report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee has just been pub- 
lished. The Committee was set up in 1935, under the chair- 
manship of Sir William Beveridge, to supervise the finances 
of the Unemployment Fund and to act in general as a stand- 
ing Royal Commission on matters affecting unemployment 
insurance. When the new Ministry of National Insurance 
comes into operation, there will be no room for a separate 
unemployment insurance fund, and the Committee’s 
functions will automatically be transferred to the new 
unified authority. This was one of the recommendations of 
the original Beveridge Report, but it has not yet been 
decided whether, as Sir William Beveridge proposed, a new 
Social Insurance Statutory Committee, covering a much 
wider field than the old Unemployment Committee, will be 
set up to take its place. 

The new Ministry will start life in an exceptionally 
favourable position. The excess of income over expenditure 
in the Unemployment Fund at the end of 1944 was 
{70,271,661, making a net ‘balance in the Fund of 
£295,013,055. This happy state of affairs is the result of 
the virtual elimination of unemployment in the war years, 
as the following table shows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 1938 TO 1944 (£000). 


General Agricultural Total 
eae hee tears: 51,662 742 §2,404 
Ss cluaedencdet ees 40,690 831 41,521 
MC, Poach ee uke rete 25,894 635 26,529 
SN tidvastehdtncheulpekes 8,874 294 9,168 
RE eA Eee 3,708 166 3,874 
OE aitiablen Miiniaanicis 2,709 86 2,795 
WOE Kiblninedknkuscs 2,889 64 2,953 


Though 1944 shows a slight increase over 1943, there 1s 
no ground for alarm, for it is mainly due to the increase 
in benefits under the Unemployment Insurance (Increase 
of Benefits) Act of 1944, which raised benefits without 
correspondingly increasing contributions. This Act was 
intended as an interim measure, pending the entry into 
operation of the new scheme. 

At the end of the war, though there may be an overall 
labour shortage for some time, temporary unemployment, 
due to industrial dislocation and the return of men and 
women from the Services, is bound to increase. The large 
credit balance in the Fund should be a valuable safeguard 
against emergencies. 


x * * 


Education Grants 


The Ministry of Education have published new draft 
tegulations governing the grants payable to local education 
authorities as from April 1st, when the new Education Act 
comes into force. The “main grant,” in respect of general 
educational expenditure, and adjusted to the needs of each 
area, will be increased by 5 per cent. This increase is 
made necessary by the Minister’s approval of the new salary 
scales for teachers recommended by the Burnham Com- 
mittee and will largely relieve the local authorities of the 
burden of increased expenditure on this account. Main 
grants will now range from 68 and 65 per cent of “net 
fecognisable expenditure” in the cases of Merthyr Tydfil 
and Glamorgan to approximately 37 and 34 per cent for 

urnemouth and Eastbourne respectively. ene 

Additional grant ” will be paid to local authorities in 
Poorer and sparsely populated areas and will take account 
of road mileage (in country areas), the product of a penny 
fate and the number of children under each authority. _ 

© encourage local authorities to push ahead with 
Schemes to improve and extend accommodation for 
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teachers’ training, the grants to authorities maintaining 


training colleges will be increased to a maximum of 
£100,000. This grant, payable on a capitation basis, is now 
extended to local authorities maintaining domestic science 
colleges. Local authorities will be relieved of all expendi- 
ture Anvolved in the training of emergency teachers, the 
provision of school milk, and the establishment of school 
canteens (subject to the Minister’s approval) and air-raid 
shelters. Expenditure on meals qualifies for grant at per- 
centage rates ranging from 70 to 95 per cent. 


Shorter Notes 


According to a Parliamentary answer given last week, 
the estimated current cost of food subsidies is £225 million 
per annum. This represents a rise of £7 million per annum 
since last January, caused by increases in the cost of sugar, 
tea, milk, cereals and eggs. The £225 million is made up as 
follows :—Bread, flour and oatmeal, £65 million ; meat, £24 
million ; potatoes, £28 million; eggs, £16 million; sugar, 
£17 million ; milk, £20 million ; cheese, £4 million ; bacon, 
£2 million ; tea, £3 million ; other subsidies (including the 
National Milk Scheme), £46 million. 


* 


The intractability of the communal problem in the British 
Empire was well illustrated by last week-end’s events in 
Palestine. The High Commissioner asked the Municipal 
Council of Jerusalem to agree to a system under which the 
office of mayor would be filled in turn by a Moslem, a Jew 
and a Christian. Already the Municipal Council is composed 
of equal numbers of Jews and Arabs, though two British 
members are now to be appointed. Local government has, 
therefore, to be undertaken not by the best people but by 
representatives of the different communities so selected that 
no one community could say it was placed at a disadvantage 
vis-d-vis the others. Yet even this system of “ government 
by arithmetic,” as the Peel Commission called it, is not 
acceptable to the biggest community, and the Palestine 
Arab party called a one-day strike as a result. 


* 


The unofficial members of the Nigerian Legislative 
Council have unanimously supported the Governor’s pro- 
posals for political and constitutional reform described in 
The Economist of March. roth. 
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Letters to 


Budgeting for Capital 
Sir,—Is there any reason why the existing system of 
taxing capital at its source in savings, and exempting the 


proceeds of its sale for consumption, should not be reversed? 


The Stock Exchange or Money Market is a place where 
future incomes are sold for ready money saved out of the 
current year’s harvest, agricultural and industrial. The 
buyers are heavily taxed ; the sellers are tax free. This might 
seem expedient in a society in desperate need of more sub- 
sistence ; but as without more capital there would not be 
enough to feed our huge modern populations capital must 
have priority even at the cost of tightening our belts to the 
verge of suicide. Surely, then, if there is to be any exempuon 
it should encourage potential capitalists rather than potential 
consumers (decapitalists). 

If I save a thousand pounds now the Exchequer takes so 
much of it away from me to spend in destruction and 
slaughter that what is left to me is not worth investing. 
But if, having an income, I sell it fot ready money to con- 
sume, the price I receive is not taxed, This is on the face of 
it a highly questionable arrangement. As a matter of fact, 
when I have a thousand to spare, I lend it to the Exchequer 
in the form of an advance of future income-tax at I per cent. 
And this 1 per cent is free of income-tax! This is a be- 
ginning, just as the restriction of trustee investments to 
approved stocks was a beginning. 

To work this out statistically is quite beyond my powers, 
as Iam a man of letters, inept at figures. I can only make 
a fairly obvious proposal, and ask if not, why not?—Yours 
faithfully, G. BERNARD SHAW 


Post-war Taxes 


S1r,—You state in your article in your issue of March 17th 
(as corrected in your note of last week’s issue) that you 
regard my assumption of £500 million a year as the post- 
war defence expenditure as “almost incredibly low.” 

Now the annual expenditure on the Army, Navy and 
Air Force averaged just over {110 million a year in the 
years 1922-34. Allowing for the rise in prices, this is still 
iess than one-third of the figure I assumed for a post-war 
Budget. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the annual defence ex- 
penditure after the war will have to be so much greater 
than that of the inter-war period in the pre-Hitler era? 
The German and Japanese navies will have been destroyed, 
the German army eliminated, and there will be no hostile 
air force “ within striking distance. of these shores,” or for 
ihat matter anywhere im the world. To assume defence 
expenditure of more than {£500 million per annum could 
only be justified in the period of imminent preparation for 
another major conflict. But against whom?—Yours faith- 
fully, NICOLAS KALDOR 

.Cambridge 


{It was the increase in total expenditure, rather than any 
single constituent of it, that was considered to be too low. 
But for the sort of defence forces that appear to be assumed 
in most of the current discussion, £500 million is surely a 
minimum if they are to be well equipped.—Epitor.] 


UNSCC 


Sir,—May I correct some misapprehensions in your 
article in your issue of March 3rd? 

An assumption is made that those National Standards 
Bodies which are not ‘under Government control are in a 
position through the UNSCC to pursue a policy not in 
accordance with the recognised économic policy of their 
respective Governments. Nothing is further from the facts. 
So far as the initiation of the UNSCC is concerned, it may 
definitely be stated that all the Governments of the countries 
represented have been kept fully informed, and any fear 


that the UNSCC might act in any way contrary to the policy: 


of the United Nations : . 
ill-founded. nnn, Sere, be considered as 


Moreover, it has been generall: i i 
ver, it hi erally accepted in most countries 
that, for industrial standardisation to be successful, it must 
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the Editor 


be carried out by industry with the full support, but no: 
under the control, of the Government. ‘The Nationa] 
Standards Bodies, most of which are organised by industry 
all receive a measure of financial support from their Govern. 
ments and have Government representatives on thei 
councils, the Government in this way being kept completely 
in touch with all questions of general policy. In addition 
the technical committees enjoy the active co-operation of 
Government experts from those departments concerned with 
the work in hand. In particular, this applies throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and also in the United 
States of America. 

As to the suggestion that an attempt is being made by 
the’ “ Anglo-Saxon” countries to eliminate metric countries 
from the activities of the UNSCC, no more need be said 
than that membership of the UNSCC is open to all the 
United Nations through their National Standards Bodies, 
which, alone, are in a position to speak with authority on 
behalf of their country on the problems to be discussed. 

It may perhaps be well to point out that the UNSCC js 
but the first stage, indeed a transitional stage, which is to 
lead towards the resumption of full international co- 
operation in the co-ordination of industrial standards. It 
has been the intention from the very start that, directly 
conditions permit, a representative international conference 
should be called to discuss the future of internation:! 
standardisation in all its aspects. 

The National Standards Bodies of the United Nations, 
with their valuable experience of international co-operation 
acquired in the years befcre the war, may well be trusted 
to ensure that, in the future as in the past, there will be no 
departure from the well-established principle that this work, 
to be effective and beneficial to all concerned, must be based 
on common consent and carried out through democratic 
procedure. 

No step so far taken by the UNSCC has in any way been 
" intended solely to serve the trade interests of the exporting 
countries and not the interest of all the United Nations.” 
As to the separate representation, of the British Dominions 
on the UNSCC, the Statute of Westminster surely provides 
the answer,—Yours faithfully, F 

G. MaAISTRE, 
Secretary-in-charge, 
of London Office, UNSCC. 


The Anatomy of British Industry 


_ SiR,—Your very interesting article summarising the find- 
ings of Mr Leak and Mr Maizels seems to leave room for 
a misconception. The table listing “commodities output 
of which was concentrated in one or two firms” must quite 
clearly contain a number of commodities a large, if not the 
larger, part of the UK consumption of which was impcrted 
in 1935. This struck me when I found flashlamp bulbs and 
electric accounting, calculating, etc., machines listed in the 
table. I happen to know that considerable imports of these 
items, amounting to several times the volume of the United 
Kingdom’s output, were handled by small firms. There must 
be other similar cases in that table. Messrs Leak and 
Maizels and you are doubtless aware of this possible mis- 
conception, involving the danger of characterising as mon- 
polistic trades which are in fact nothing of the kind. Yei 
a caution to others may not come amiss.—Yours faithfully, 


Reading O. W. Lirtox 


Customs Duties 


SiR,—In your opportune and timely article on post-wa! 
taxes, with its gentle satire on “ the statisticians ” who take 
no account of the service of the debt or the expenditure on 
insurance, I note with much satisfaction that you 4 
pleading for consumers after the war. 

May I point out that a great relief can be afforded them 
without expense to the revenue by removing from the 
Customs. tariff hundreds of protective duties which s¢rv¢ 
no useful purpose, but raise prices at home and will obstruct 
the revival of our import and export trade, which (as al 
agree) is essential to the restoration of prosperity.—Y ours 
faithfully, Francis W. Hirst 

Midhurst 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Free Enterprise 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


\ HEN Republican and conservative Democratic sena- 

tors got together to keep Mr Henry A. Wallace from 
being placed in charge of the powerful federal loan agencies, 
they did it in the name of preserving free enterprise from 
the meddling of a dangerous radical. When Mr Wallace 
outlined his ideas of using the vast resources of the govern- 
ment to encourage little businesses and guarantee the 
abnormal risks of post-war reconversion, he insisted he 
was for free enterprise. When the National Association of 
Manufacturers urges a sales tax, the right to sue labour 
unions, and “ protection” of workers from being coerced 
into unions, it speaks in the name of free enterprise. 

Obviously they do not all mean the same thing by the 
term. Each means by it the sort of things he likes in the 
present socio-economic system, which in more forthright 
days was called capitalism. To-day “ capitalism ” reminds 
too many people that they own no capital ; “ private enter- 
prise” sounds too exclusive; “free competition” sounds 
a little ruthless for these days of oligopoly, trade associa- 
tions and manifold forms of government protection ; 
“rugged individualism,” popular in the °30s, seems too 
harsh in an era committed to expansion of social services ; 
“individual enterprise” too grotesque in the shadow of 
mammoth corporations. 

So for the last five years free enterprise it has been, with 
everybody from left wing New Dealers to the stodgiest 
Republicans whooping it up for the new term. The final 
cachet came when the monumental Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, found in all self-respecting American 
public and institutional libraries, put “See Free Enter- 
prise” as the sole entry under “Laissez Faire” and 
“Private Enterprise.” 

It might seem odd that the American business com- 
munity and its apologists should so feel the need of a 
Sugar-coated name for the familiar economic organisation 
of society, when anti-capitalist forces are so feeble. AN 
Marxist parties together only once (1932) polled more 
than a million popular votes in a presidential election, and 
they polled their highest percentage (6.2) of the vote in 
1912, Anti-capitalism among intellectuals reached a height 
in the middle 1930’s and has long since receded to normal 
levels. 

Yet the prolonged depression, the “twelve long years ” 
of fumbling for a solution by the Roosevelt Administration, 
and the huge expansion of government controls and govern- 
ment debt in peace and war, have put business men on 
the defensive. They and their political allies have been 
fighting every presidential election since 1932 on the issue 
of “ saving” capitalism and democracy, which they always 
seek to identify with each other. “ Free enterprise — owes 
much of its appeal as a phrase to its skilful suggestion of 
this identification. 

Primarily, free enterpriser means entrepreneur: one 
million of the four million farmers, the one million self- 
employed, the responsible owners or managers of the two 
million private businesses employing labour. But it also 
means “a young man going to night school to train him- 
self for a profession . . . a worker taking special training 
to achieve a skilled status, a man shifting from one job to 
another in search of a better opportunity ”—at least, that 
is what it means to Mr William B. Benton, the former 
advertising man who is now Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Chairman of the University's pro- 
perty, Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., and also vice-chair- 
man of the trustees of the private Committee for Economic 
Development, which was founded in 1942 to prove that 
Private enterprise by itself can provide full employment. 

To some, free enterprise includes the right of a worker 
to benefit from a labour union contract without paying 
his subscription to the union, and the right to be promoted 
Without seniority. To some it includes the right to be pro- 


tected against cut-throat business or hiring practices; to 
others, the right to indulge in them. To some it includes 
lowering barriers to international trade ; to others it in- 
cludes complete protection from foreign competition in 
the home market. 

if the term is so new and so flexible, no wonder it is 
widely misunderstood. A Gallup sampling poll in 1943 
found that only three out of ten of the voting public could 
give any approximation to an accepted meaning. Many 
confused it with free trade, free speech, or even “some- 
thing they give away.” 

But economic conservatives are systematically spreading 
the phrase and giving it content. It plays a considerable 
part in the extensive public relations programme on which 
the National Association of Manufacturers has embarked 
since 1934. Members of this powerful organisation number 
only a few thousand firms, but they employ 75 per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing workers. A number of other 
trade associations, firms, and advertising agencies devote 
part of their advertising to promoting free enterprise as 
they understand it, and individual business men and the 
business-minded newspapers and magazine press do an 
enormous amount of public fretting about it. 

One astute critic attributed their failure in the proxi- 
mate goal—of getting Mr Roosevelt out of the Presidency 
—to their conception of last year’s campaign as adver- 
tising rather than as drama. By hammering away with in- 
creasing emphasis at the slogan that Mr Roosevelt was 
undermining the free enterprise they wished to save, they 
turned the public to boredom and snickers instead of the 
gradually heightening interest a skilled politician seeks to 
arouse. Certainly, the millionaire “Liberty League” of 
the 1936 presidential campaign was a complete fizzle. 
Twelve years of impassioned outbursts for “freedom ” and 
against “dictatorship” and “regimentation” seem com- 
pletely irrelevant to the majority of voters. They feel freer 
with jobs than without, with an effective bureaucracy than 
without. The damage that the New Deal has dont to the 
incentives to activity of large corporations and rich in- 
vestors is not obvious enough to put over in a slogan. 

Nevertheless, the free enterprise campaign has great 
possibilities in the United States. Here, even more than 
in most capitalistic lands, there is extreme mobility of the 
population—between places, between stations in life, be- 
tween occupations. Only 7 or 8 million out of 60 are 
technically entrepreneurs, but many, many more aspire to 
be (one out of eight is an Army survey) or have been ; 
and the large class of black-coated workers tends to take 
viewpoints from the enterprisers they know or work for. 
In 1939, after a decade of mass unemployment, 88 per 
cent of the sample in a Gallup public opinion poll said 
they considered themselves middle-class when asked 
whether they were upper, middle or lower. Wage-earners 
in very large numbers have saved up and gone into farm- 
ing or small businesses. Still more have skimped to educate 
their children for better things. A very large fraction of big 
corporation executives and directors came up from humble 
stations by their own efforts. Hence much of their trucu- 
lence towards any interference by government or unions: 
their own success convinces them that people get their 
deserts. There is a long-term trend toward a more static 
society as population growth slows down, unexploited re- 
sources dwindle and capital requirements increase—but 
these factors have been more than counterbalanced lately 
by the tremendous war boom and may well be for some 
time by new techniques and by expansion of service in- 
dustries and professions. ; 

But there is just a possibility that the “free enterprise ” 
slogan may go too far for its present friends. In a pamphlet 
by Mr Henry M. Wriston, the President of Brown Uni- 
versity, which was published by the NAM itself, the 
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heretical suggestion occurs that corporate enterprise 1s not 
genuinely free at all, since directors or managers make 
their decisions as mere trustees or bureaucrats instead of as 
enterprisers. This thought has been echoed in some of the 
labour unions and in some government circles. At present, 
free enterprise is a stereotype for things as they are, 
minus a few pet grievances. But it may not always be so. 
Leftwing New Dealers have a new respect for private 
initiative and limited government since the inhumanities of 
totalitarian government became so evident. They have a 
new respect for the importance of incentives since the 
failure of peacetime efforts to end mass unemployment. 
They are quite content to take up the slogan “ free enter- 
prise” and seek to give it a content of their own. After the 
way the conservatives have “ plugged” it, they practically 
have to, in self-defence. 


American Notes 


The Senate Tells the President ‘ 


The Senate rarely misses a chance to tell Mr Roosevelt 
that a large electoral vote does not mean smooth sailing, 
and that his accomplishment in office largely depends upon 
his relations with the Legislative body. It had a particularly 
good chance to do so in the case of Mr Aubrey Williams. 
Nineteen Democrats, mostly from the south, joined with 
33 Republicans to reject the President’s nomination of Mr 
Williams as Rural Electrification Administrator ; the vote 
was §2 to 36. This defeat of the former head of National 
Youth Administration is part of the price the Administration 
must pay for Mr Wallace’s confirmation. Undoubtedly, the 
full price will be high and the instalments will be many. 

Before rejecting Mr Williams, the Senate’s Agriculture 
Committee gave hin: many weeks of grilling in one of the 
best recent examples of how badly the old Congressional 
rules need overhauling. They attacked Mr Williams for his 
“racial” views; for his “communism”; for daring to 
change his mind about the ministry as a career; they 
attacked him on every vulgar, flimsy ground they could 
find, for when they got off the plane of prejudice and on 
to the ground of fact, they could not find a job he had 
done badly. ; 

Mr Williams has recently been an organiser for the 
National Farmers’ Union, and the Senators were really 
outraged to discover that he was author of a recent article 
in the Union’s fournal, which charged the Republican- 
Southern Tory coalition with running “almost every 
decent man out of the government.” 


Most of them had to admit he had handled from $500 
million to $600 million of funds for the National Youth 
Administration both efficiently and effectively. As head of 
the Rural Electrification Authority he would have had a 
great deal more to spend when consumer interests can again 
be considered, for this is the agency that lends money at 
low interest to finance the cost of serving people in rural 
areas. Thus far electrical co-operatives have received over 
90 per cent of all REA loans, and the unpopularity of co- 
operatives in conservative circles perhaps explains the fact 
that the House Appropriations Committee has recommended 
a one million dollar appropriation for Rural Electrification 
in place of the $150 million asked for by the Budget Bureau. 


* * * 


A Navy-Sponsored Monopoly 


The flag of free enterprise waved rather hesitantly 
when Mr Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, recommended 
that all overseas communications of the United States be 
consolidated into one government-supervised, privately- 
owned corporation. True, Mr Forrestal had come to this 
conclusion “reluctantly,” but it was nevertheless a bomb- 
shell planted plumb in the middle of a Senate Committee 
which is investigating post-war international communi- 
cations. 


Mr Forrestal was the first witness, and a particularly 


gear one, because of the Navy Department’s responsi- 
ility 


y “for ensuring the military value of the commercial 
carriers in times of national emergency.” The Navy 
Department, he said, has decided that the future success 
and security of diplomatic and military affairs may depend 
so vitally on international communications, that to con- 
tnue them under private competition can no more be 
rationalised “than could the administration by private 
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enterprise of diplomatic and military affairs themselves.” 
“You don’t mean that!” said a Senator from Kansas, 
shocked. Mr Forrestal assured the gentleman from Kansas 
that he did. He wants to see cable, telegraph, radio and 
press wireless compulsorily included in the organisation. 

It is ironical that the new chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Mr Paul Porter, disagrees with 
the Navy Department plan, for his predecessor, Mr James 
Fly, was working for unification several years ago. Mr 
Porter wants unification, but no “limited marriage” be- 
tween government and industry. The private monopoly 
must work alone, with certain provisions for protecting 
military interests. Actually it is difficult to see how the 
government can logically stay out. An equitable distribu- 
tion of the vast military communications system, when it 
can be converted to private use, would be impossible. 

The trend toward removing competition in the field of 
overseas communications began in 1936, after years of 
forcing competition. Then official opinion began to see that 
competition in foreign fields was not in the public interest 
and the FCC, under Mr Fly, .refused Mackay Radio a 
circuit to Oslo, which was being served by RCA. In 1943 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, carrying this trend to its logical 
conclusion, adopted the policy of allowing only one United 
States company to operate a circuit to each war zone 
point. 

Mr Forrestal detailed at considerable length the advan- 
tages to be gained from unification. But to many the key to 
his statement was in the almost hidden sentence: “The 
contrast with the smooth functioning of Cable and Wire- 
less, Limited, the British telegraph monopoly, has been 
revealing.” 


*x * * 


Hour of Tolerance 


New York City’s “ Little Flower,” Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia, has never been known for his tact. But his refusal! 
to comply with the Administration’s request for a midnight 
curfew could not be interpreted merely as an exhibition of 
high spirits. The Mayor called it “the hour of tolerance,” 
and he granted it because the midnight closing, he said, 
made people take too many too fast, increased illegal liquor 
sales and created “troublesome ” traffic jams. It is true 
that the curfew produced abuses and inconveniences. But 
it is also true that the Mayor, never at all timid about 
reminding New York that there is a war going on, did 
nothing to help make the curfew work—not even so simple 
and obvious a thing as trying to get theatres and cinemas 
to change their hours. 

Mr Byrnes, the Director of War Mobilisation, has 
admitted that he could not force the curfew upon New York 
City ; that its success depended upon the co-operation of 
local officials. Press and official spokesmen all over the 
country are exasperated with the big city, and even the 
New York préss, dubious as it has been of the curfew, 
resents Mr La Guardia’s action and the criticism to which 
he has subjected the city. 


One logical explanation of Mr La Guardia’s action is 2 
political one. The Mayor, who is a titular (but only titular 
Republican, would not have won the last election without 
Mr Roosevelt’s support, and if they were both still in the 
same camp it is unlikely that Mr La Guardia would con- 
front Mr Roosevelt with so rude a rebuff. For the President 
has taken a stand on the curfew ; he has supported Justice 
Byrnes and made it clear that the curfew request had his 
approval. Can it be that Mr Roosevelt plans to revert 10 
the Democratic Party in New York City and let Mr 12 
Guardia, in the elections this autumn, go the way of mos! 
Fusionist rivals of Tammany Hall? And is Mr La Guard: 
using this public issue of curfew, petty as it may see™. 
a’ a vehicle for announcing that he intends to fight the party 
machine? : 

His “hour of tolerance,” however, may not gain public 
favour for Mr La Guardia, for the American public seems 
to be tired of official squabbles, and there is little dignity 
about this one. It cannot be blown into the shape of 2 
crusade, no matter how hard Mr La Guardia puffs 
And now the War Production Board and the Office 0! 
Price Administration have swept in with sanctions. Under 
Manpower rulings labour can be taken from establish- 
ments which do not close on time; light and gas can be 
cut off ; price ceiling violations in clubs and bars open after 
midnight can be dealt with very firmly. Surely the Mayor 


will see that this is no way to set the stage for his most 
hazardous election campaign. 
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time “silent ’’ film into the 

modern “ talkie’? BTH has 
played no unimportant part. Both 
for the making of films and for 
their subsequent exhibition, BTH 
Research has developed a range 
of technical equipment which 
represents a considerable contri- 
bution to the present perfection 


I: the metamorphosis of the old 


of film presentation. BTH is the 
only company in the world which 
manufactures the complete equip- 
ment for projection, and for the 
stage and auditorium lighting. In 
addition BTH has also collabor- 
ated in air-conditioning, heating 
and ventilation, artistic lighting 
with Mazda lamps and in other 
amenities of the modern cinema. 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


STORED in this tiny capsule are two vitamins without 
which it is impossible to maintain health. They are ‘ protec- 
tive’ vitamin A and ‘ sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortu- 
nately, they are not always readily obtainable in a wartime 
diet. A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut Oil—one of the 
richest natural sources of these vitamins —will build up 
your resistance and stamina and prove of inestimable 
value during this sixth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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KODAK 
FILM 


and cameras 

are helping 
to check 

tuberculosis 


; eae. =6=___sttake -~my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 





Illustration shows a ‘ Kodak’ Fluorographic Unit— 
the photographic part of an X-ray equipment 
increasingly used in mass miniature radiography 
for the early detection of tuberculosis. A special 
‘Kodak’? Film is made for this work—serving 
human progress through photography. 


KODAK LIMITED KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 
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The Buses 
of Britain 


Every day, there emerge from 
the depots of Britain’s bus com- 
panies, more than 30,000 buses 
to continue their vital job of 
carrying the people of Britain 
about their daily tasks ——a job 
calling for specialist management 


and an intimate knowledge of 


local traffic needs. 


BRITISH BUSES 





The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations C ommitice CVS-178 











cigarette... 


even in these days of substitutes, make-do 
and make-believe, which gives you the un- 
adulterated pleasure of the best Turkjsh leaf. 
Of normal — which is now often so abnormal — 
size, itis of exceptional virtue For,in Sobranie 
Turkish No. 6 1s smoking which really satisfies 
— an aroma which ts rich but never heavy, a full 
flavour which you can really taste and that 
quality of all the best Turkish leaf — almost 
complete absence of nicotine Here then 1s a 
cigarette which can cut down your smoking yet 
give you a satisfaction that you have never 
known before 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH N° 6 

























made by the makers of BALKAN SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 
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Pure Water 
is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without 
area 


restriction of 
Great Britain. 
Singularly free from mineral salts 


throughout 


and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be 
obtained in sealed bottles {Extra large} 
from any Grocer, Chemist or Wine 


Merchant. 
| 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWELL SPRINGS 
or. MALVERN 
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fa. You are going to _* 
great deal more about the 
Oe & Philco Group when the war 
Con paw is over than it is possible to 
reveal at the present time. It 
is enough to say that this progressive group of 
industrial electricial manufacturing companies 
have made their plans—plans for the large-scale 
production of radio and television receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, electric motors, generators, 
switch-gear, refrigerators and electro-mechanical 
devices of every description. These plans await the 
signal of victory and the brilliant opportunities ot 
peace. When the time comes, the Philco Group wil! 
play an impressive part in supplying the needs and 
comforts which the patient people of this country 
so richly deserve. 
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PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P-E.T- 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSON 
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CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





A Progressive Business 


A STUDY of some of the most successful and progressive 

modern enterprises suggests that the greatest achieve- 
ments of capitalism are often accomplished in response to a 
more subtle stimulus than that of the mere expectation of 
profit—which can, after all, often be secured by restriction 
and monopoly. The business motive behind capitalist enter- 
prise at its best is not only the craving for pecuniary gain 
but also that “instinct of craftsmanship” which desires 


the satisfaction of a job well done. It is not all cant when’ 


successful business men invoke the idea of “service to the 
community,” even though it may often be self-deception. 
Some of the outstandingly successful enterprises of our 
time have undoubtedly been animated by a deeper desire 
than the desire for profits. Capitalism, perhaps, works best, 
even within its own definitions, when the profit motive is 
reinforced by something like the “wish to serve.” And, 
paradoxically, wherever that wish is present, strongly and 
consistently, profits seem to look after themselves. 

Cadbury Brothers, Limited, of Bournville, pravide an 
interesting and, one feels impelled to say, exhilarating 
example. Their review of the inter-war years, entitled 
“Industrial Record, 1919-1939” (published by Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, Bournville, and distributed by Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Limited, London, W.C. 2, 8s. 6d.) shows 
what a “ Policy for Wealth” means in its daily application 
on the floor of industry. It means continuous effort, un- 
ending experimentation, a patient permeation of every detail 
with critical, imaginative, tenacious thought; it means, 
above all else, a willingness to take risks. 

Cadburys’ record of achievement makes fascinating read- 
ing, mainly because of its wide scope. There is no single 
answer to the question “ What is efficiency? ” There is no 
short-cut to it. Better equipment? Yes. Scientific manage- 
ment? Yes. Market research, distribution, sales policies, 
design? Yes, all of these and a lot more. Production, like 
life itself, has a thousand aspects, none of which is unim- 
portant ; and profits, like happiness, come most easily as 
the by-product of a job done without sparing oneself. 

The demand for Cadburys’ products—chocolate and con- 
fectionery—proved in the inter-war period to be highly 
elastic ; reductions in price led to a more than propor- 
tionate increase in sales volume, and therefore to an abso- 
lute increase in turnover. Not all trades are in this fortunate 
position, but most trades, at the same time, know very little 
about the elasticity of demand for their products until they 
have tried it out. This Cadburys have done, as an almost 
automatic outcome of their fundamental business principle 
which holds that it is the task of the manufacturer to reduce 
costs and “that there should be as little hindrance as pos- 
sible to (the) process of passing on savings in the cost of 
production to the consumer.” Possessing an unstained record 
in this respect, they can demand with full conviction that 
“it should be the responsibility of the Government to watch 
that combinations either of employees or of employers do 
not restrict this process for their own sectional advantage.” 

* 


The reduction of costs, naturally, is of value to the com- 
munity only if it is obtained by raising the output per man- 
hour, and not by depressing wages. In this, Cadburys can 
Claim conspicuous success. Labour costs per unit of output 
in the production of milk chocolate fell by 47 per cent 
between 1924 and 1938, and overhead costs fell by 61 per 
cent. The combined saving amounted to 56 per cent over 
this relatively short period of fourteen years. How was it 
done? The answer is a long story, which cannot be re- 
peated here. It is a story, primarily, of unceasing experi- 
mentation, accompanied by numerous failures, and crowned, 
in the end, by success. 

It begins with production planning, which attempts, 
among other things, to stabilise the rate of production in the 
ace of seasonality of demand and limitations of. storage 
Period and space. “It will be apparent that a smoothly 
Working machine . . . is not the growth of a week or a 


month or a year, but is the result of many years’ gradual 


adaptation, and of patient trial and error.’ Not until a 
steady flow of production has been ensured is it possible to 
take the fullest advantage of modern technical progress. 
Expensive machinery involves crushing overhead costs un- 
less the rate of utilisation is high. New installations of 
machinery, moreover, raise awkward and difficult questions 
of factory layout. 


When obsolete machines are being replaced, it is often 
difficult to decide whether the new plant should be housed 
in new buildings specially designed to receive it, or in exist- 
ing buildings which, though not entirely suitable, may never- 
theless be in perfectly good repair, relatively modern and 
capable of adaptation to the new purpose with only a small 
loss of working efficiency. No hard and fast rules can be !aid 
down. In general, Bournville’s practice has been to rebuild 
rather than- adapt. 

The courage to scrap, indeed, may be considered the hall- 
mark of the dynamic entrepreneur. Cadburys’ original 
factory of 1879 was added to and adapted for a number of 
years, but when the flow of production through the works 
became unsatisfactory, a new master-plan for rebuilding 
was adopted which gave a new foundation to the whole 
enterprise. Few firms in Britain’s older industries have 
shown a similar readiness to draw a line under the past, 
and to shun no cost in preparing for the future. 


One phase of the rebuilding programme, in particular, 
may be taken as an illustration of the principles which lay 
behind it. As the factory had gradually increased in size, 
the expanding demand for power had been met by the con- 
struction of one additional power station after another, so that 
eventually in 1919 there were six separate power-plants. 
Most of these were individually efficient units. . . . By 1919, 
however, there had been great advances in the electrical 
transmission of power, and improved methods of insulation 
had facilitated the distributiom of steam over long distances. 
It was therefore decided to replace the old plants and the six 
smoke stacks by the present central power station with its 
two chimneys. 

This decision proved a great success, and similarly 
courageous decisions to scrap and rebuild were taken all 
along. Sawmills for the manufacture of wooden boxes were 
installed after an intensive study of modern methods, par- 
ticularly in Scandinavia, by the firm’s technicians: But 
when it became apparent that it was permanently more 
advantageous to import cut wood-box parts, “the whole 
sawmill plant, which had cost so much time and money to 
instal, was disposed of.” In road and canal transport the 
firm possessed its own equipment, but scrapped it the 
moment it became apparent that outside contractors could 
do the job more cheaply. Another example of the need for 
a flexible attitude towards scrapping and building is fur- 
nished by the history of the firm’s milk condensing factories. 
When a change occurred in the supply of surplus milk in 
certain areas, affecting the economical siting of the factories, 
there was quick adaptation ; five out of nine were scrapped, 
although they were less than twenty years old. 

These are salutary examples of the way in which the best- 
laid plans may have to be altered and the finest plant and 
equipment scrapped if a business is to prosper. . .. It is 
clearly necessary to plough back profits into a progressive 
business on a really generous scale. . . . In this connection 
the proposals by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to modify 
the unrealistic treatment of obsolescence of plant amd 
flexible types of adding and calculating machines. 

The fact, however, remains that Cadburys have carried 
through their “ scrap and rebuild” policy in spite of the dis- 
couragements given by the existing Inland Revenue practice. 

Efficient production must be backed up by efficient market- 
ing and by an expansionist price policy. Here again the firm 
has not been hesitant in experiment, and in scrapping in- 
stallations and methods whenever they were found wanting. 

In 1917 the firm installed a full battery of punched card 
statistical machinery. This produced detailed statistics, but 
it was found that only a proportion were of real value, and 
that the system was too rigid. In recent years the statistical 
service has been improved by adopting the simpler and more 
flexible types of adding and calculating machines. 
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One of the chief tasks of market research all along has 
been to find out to what extent the consumer demanded 
variety, and was prepared to pay for it. Undue variety pre- 
cludes mass production, since mass production depends on 
standardisation, both in methods of manufacture and in the 
product itself. Cadburys’ main triumphs in reducing costs 
were due to increasing standardisation. This development has 
been reinforced by the state-imposed simplification of war- 
time, which has reduced the number of lines and packings 
from 237 to 29, yielding large economies in labour, factory 
space and paper. But since the war has brought an un- 
avoidable increase in costs from other causes, it is doubtful 
whether the public yet realises how much it has had to pay 
for the variety of peace-time. 

For instance, the average purchaser can hardly have 
realised that the cost of the edible ingredients of a 34-lb. 
box of, say, “ King George,” was not much more than the cost 
of the equal weight of ingredients in a 4-lb. block of ordinary 
milk chocolate which sold at exactly one-third of the price. 
Whatever the manufacturer does with his costs of produc- 

tion, his influence on the final price to the consumer is 
limited. One-third of the cost of a block of chocolate is taken 
in wholesaling and retailing, and another third in the cost of 
ingredients. Cadburys themselves can influence only one- 
third of the final price. Their production costs proper, more- 
over, are little more than one-fifth, 12 per cent being 
accounted for by manufacturer’s transport and selling costs. 
“Tt is natural, therefore, to turn to the possibility of econo- 
mies in the later stages of distribution comparable with those 
achieved in production and (manufacturer’s) selling.” 

“Distribution in Britain is too costly.” This is one of 
the principal theses demonstrated and argued in this in- 
formative study. A reduction in the number of retailers 
would increase the average turnover of the remaining shops, 
and thus improve the earnings of the smaller shopkeeper. 
A great deal more factual knowledge is wanted on this 
subject. A number of maps in this study demonstrate the 
irrational and wasteful distribution of retail outlets for con- 
fectionery ; excessive density in some of the poorest areas, 
and inadequacy in others. At least half of all shops selling 
confectionery are shown to be of poor class, many of them 
badly run and unhygienic. With some 330,000 retail outlets 
in existence, shops with turnovers of less than £15 or even 
less than {10 a week are distressingly numerous. In view of 
the enormous number of retailers, it is all the more desirable 
that an intolerable multiplication of transactions should be 
prevented by the efficient intervention of wholesalers. 


The firm’s policy of a retail price with graded reductions 
for quantity purchases is designed to secure a good balance 
between direct retail and wholesale buying. The large re- 
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tailer buys wholesale quantities at the lower prices. The very 
small retailer who only buys one “outer” at a time, pays 
the same or more than if he bought from a wholesaler.” 
It is a very good thing that efficient manufacturers are 
becoming increasingly interested in the problem of distriby- 
tion. Their “instinct of craftsmanship” is offended when 
they find that their most strenuous efforts at economic pro- 
duction are swamped by excessively costly distribution. 
Even if Cadburys succeeded in lopping off another half o; 
their manufacturing costs, the consumer, as matters stand 
to-day, would hardly benefit by more than a Io per cent 


reduction in price, It is not quite so certain that a rationaliso- ’ 


tion of distribution imposed by the manufacturers would 
be the ideal form. There seem to be strong compulsions in 
the direction of maintaining excessive margins, which appear 
to be conclusive even to a firm which, like Cadburys, re- 
pudiate that philosophy so strongly in their manufacturing 
operations. The reader of this book is left wondering why 
the firm should not simply reduce the selling margin to a 
level that would remunerate the efficient and drive the 
inefficient out of business. Is that too brutal for this 
tender age? 

That Cadburys have for a long time been outstanding in 
all matters concerned with internal industrial relations is too 
well known to require emphasis here. Their numerous 
schemes for welfare, education, recruitment, and works 
amenities are undoubtedly one of the deeper. causes of their 
commercial success. But it is not in this capacity that their 
record chiefly deserves attention. Not as enlightened em- 
ployers but as enlightened profit-seekérs have they rendered 
the greatest service to the community. It is true that they 
have spent their profits wisely ; but it is the methods of mak- 
ing them that should be widely studied. Over a period of 
years they have consistently succeeded in finding ways of 
putting the factors of production—men, materials and 
machines—together so as to produce better goods at lower 
cost. The welfare schemes and the garden villages are sub- 
sidiary to that central achievement. If it is done successfully, 
profits inevitably emerge, whether or not the search for them 
was the original incentive. It is, therefore, as foolish to con- 
demn “production for profit,” where the profit may be 
merely the sign that the entrepreneur’s job has been done 
successfully, as it is to extol the profit motive as a universal 
specific for a worid where profits may merely be the fruits 
of monopoly. The essential thing is the degree of economic 
efficiency attained—the relation of the input of resources to 
the output of product. The earning of profits through 
economic efficiency is not only a worthy object of business- 
men’s endeavour, it is the essential object of their existence. 
Such entrepreneurs can justify capitalism ; others, however 
humanitarian or social-minded, cannot. 


Anglo-French Financial Agreement 


TT? Anglo-French Financial Agreement, signed in Paris 
~on March 27th, provides for the settlement of a multi- 
tude of inter-governmental wartime claims and for the 
resumption of more normal commercial relations between 
the sterling area and the franc area. 

The settlement of outstanding claims has been a compli- 
cated business. Britain’s list of claims included (a) the cost 
of the war material delivered to the Turkish Government 
on behalf of the French Government ; (b) the cost of war 
material furished to the French Government 
July 1, 1940; (c) expenditure on the maintenance of French 
troops in this country in 1940 ; (d) the advances made to the 
French National Committee in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement of August 7, 1940 ; (e) supplies furnished 
by the Allied Armed Forces to the civilian population of 
Continental France. France’s list arose from (a) debts 
incurred in France by the British Expeditionary Force 
before June, 1940; (b) the balance in its favour in the 
Reciprocal Advances Account set up in 1940; (c) war 
material made available to the Finnish Government in 1940 
on behalf of Britain ; (d) the balance in the Franco-British 
Liquidation Account established in July, 1940; (e) the use 
of French merchant ships and the disposal of cargoes 
belonging to persons resident in the franc area; (f) the 
expenditure of the British Armed Forces in the franc area 
5 ~ entry nn Have of the new agreement. 

or the purpose of settlement the Bank of England, on 
behalf of the British Government, is to open a sterling 
account (Account B) in the name of the French Government. 
The French Government will pay into this account from the 
credit to be granted to it by the British Government the 


before ~ 


sum of £40 million, representing the estimated equivalent of 
the excess of the sterling monies in the United Kingdom 
belonging at the date of this agreement to persons 
resident in Continental France over the franc monies belong- 
ing at the same date in Continental France to persons resident 
in the United Kingdom. 
The French Government will also pay into this:account the 
amounts outstanding in respect of Britain’s claims listed 
under (d) and (e). The British Government, in its turn, 
will pay in sums due to France listed under (d), (e) and (f)). 
Although the final balances under some of the headings 
remain to be determined, it may be possible that, after the 
adjustment of the outstanding claims, there will be 2 
balance standing to the credit of France in Account B. The 
amount of £40 million advanced by the British to the French 
Government for payment into Account B is to be repaid by 
the French Government from French funds in this country 
which are to be requisitioned. In other words, the net excess 
of British claims over French claims will be adjusted to 4 
figure which, after the requisitioning of the private French 
funds in this country, will leave the French Government 
with a credit balance. While the exact amount of this final 
balance cannot yet be assessed, it is likely to be less than 
£40 million. 

A special arrangement has been made to deal with the 
transfer to this country of French munition contracts in the 
United States in June, 1940. The French Government will 
refund to this country, in dollars, the amount (equivalent 
to some £40 million) paid by the British Government in 
execution of the contracts it took over. In return, the British 
Government will make available to France, free of cost, 
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war supplies capable of being put to civilian use—such as 
port, railway and bridging equipment—to the amount of £45 
million. In short, there is to be a return to the status quo 
before the contracts were transferred, but with the substitu- 
tion of civilian goods for the munitions that France would 
have received under the original contracts. The Anglo- 
French Financial Agreement of December 12, 1939, is to be 
abrogated and all the remaining Claims are to be waived. 


In order to facilitate the resumption of economic inter- 
course between the sterling and the franc areas Britain is 
to open a credit of £100 million to France, and France one 
of frs. 20,000 million (the equivalent of £100 million at the 
oficial rate of exchange) to this country. If these ceilings 
should prove too low, they can be raised after joint con- 
witation. The Bank of England will open an account 
‘Account A) in the name of the French Government, and 
the Bank of France will open a corresponding account in 
the name of the British Government. (The £40 million to 
be paid by the French Goverment into Account B is to 
be drawn from its Account A with the Bank- of England.) 
These credit facilities are to be made available for one year, 
to the end of February, 1946. 

Special arrangements have been made to settle any out- 
standing balance at the end of February, 1946. The balance 
itself is to be struck in the currency of the creditor Govern- 
ment. Drawings made in ‘the currency of the debtor 
Government are to be converted into the currency of the 
creditor Government on the basis of the official rate of 
exchange in force at the date of each drawing ; the rate itself 
—at present frs. 200 per pound sterling—may only be 
modified after mutual consultation. 

In all probability the French Government will draw more 
heavily on the British credit than the British Government 
will draw on the French credit. The French Government 
is to discharge the net balance in gold up to the equivalent 
of one-third of the gross total of the payments in franc or 
sterling currencies made during the year from the franc 
area to the sterling area (these will exclude, of course, pay- 
ments made out of Account B). Any remaining amount due 
10 the British Government is to be paid by the French 
Government from the balance, if any, in its Account B. 
If this balance is insufficient to meet the amount stil] due 
to Britain, the remainder is to be carried forward on con- 
ditions to be agreed between the two Governments. This 
procedure can be illustrated by way of an example. On 
the assumption that the French Government draws on its 
credit to the extent of £100 million and the British 
Government to the equivalent of £30 million, the balance 
due to this country would be £70 million. Of this balance 
£334 million would be payable in gold and £36% million in 
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sterling from Account B. If the balance in Account B were 
—, £30 million, £63 million would have to be carried for- 
ward. 

These, broadly, are the bare bones of the agreement ; it 
bears all the traces of hard bargaining on both sides, 
carried on in a spirit-~of good will. If, in the settlement of 
outstanding debts, the British Government had stuck to the 
letter of the agreement of December, 1939 (this provided for 
the sharing of external war expenditure between Britain and 
France in the ratio of 60 to 40) France would have had to 
foot a heavy bill indeed. But the decision to make no claim 
in respect of this external expenditure is justified by the 
experience of France during four years of occupation and 
by the desire to assist French recovery. On the remaining 
claims, the agreement appears to be a fair compromise ; 
Britain gains badly needed dollars and France will obtain 
badly needed equipment. 

The credit arrangement is, of course, only provisional ; 
in the circumstances of to-day this may have been unavoid- 
able. Within its limits it, too, represents a compromise of 
mutual advantage. As France is likely to be the debtor at 
the end of the year, Britain will obtain a substantial propor- 
tion of the balance in gold, which is a fair application of 
the principle of the pooling of resources. ° 


* 


The agreement, however, is not an end in itself, Its 
main importance is that it at last removes the financial 
obstacles to a revival of the trade between the sterling 
area and the franc area. Even so, the credit ceiling fixed 
is by no means high, especially if the early defeat of 
Germany holds out possibilities of a rising flow of badly 
needed raw materials, food and equipment to France. 
Britain, too, may be able to increase its imports, such as 
iron ore, from French territories, though, at the present 
official rate of exchange, many French goods that might 
be imported are too dear. There may be good reasons for 
delay in the adjustment of exchange rates ; as a temporary 
alternative the French Government might, therefore, sub- 
sidise some of its exports to this country to bring their 
prices down to a level at which Britain could make pur- 
chases elsewhere. Apart from the need for an immediate 
increase in the flow of goods into France, there is the 
problem of creating the conditions for a permanent ex- 
pansion in trade and for a close alignment of the economies 
of the two countries, and, indeed, of those of Western 
Europe as a whole. These problems should be discussed 
during the next few months, that is to say before the 
countries have begun to go their separate ways in the 
matter of planning new capital expenditure. 


- Business Notes 


Market Stability 


Repeatedly, since the first breakthrough at El] Alamein, 
advances of the Allies in East or in West have been greeted 
by the stock market either with a general marking down of 
quotations or with stagnation in business o1 with both. 
The crossing of the. Rhine—and its anticipation—has so 
far been followed by very little change in the volume of 
business arid by a very general stability of prices. It may 
be that market conditions will change, but the volume of 
enquiry is very large, mainly from the general body of 
investors rather than from large concerns, and the market 
Position is a healthy one. It is, of course, the case that, 
when falls coincided with military success, they also followed 
‘ustained rises, whereas recently the market has been rather 
painfully struggling to reach once more the peak touched 
last summer. 

But that is not quite the whole story ; the past course of 
Prices accounts for a good deal, but the public assessment of 
the future also plays its part. There are still uncertainties 
‘nough, but in recent months some solid progress has been 
made towards mapping out the post-war plans. The shape 
of things to come is a little less indistinct and, therefore, 
rather less disturbing to the investor and the market. 


While the general impression created by market prices is 
one of extreme stability, there have been many individual 
movements. Most of these are too small to have much 

finite meaning, but the general rise in European bonds, 
‘nd particularly in the railway and Seine loans carrying the 
guarantee of the French Government, has been a thing 


apart. The last of these has been considerably assisted by 
reports of the Anglo-French Financial Agreement signed 
on Tuesday, and although that document makes no specific 
mention of the service of the bonds, it may confidently be 
assumed that there is every intention of resuming it in the 
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near future. There s, as yet, no indication as to what is to 
happen to British-held bonds drawn for repayment under 
the occupation, but it is believed here that the drawings will 
be cancelled or interest at the full rate met until the date of 


redemption. 
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Selling British Goods Overseas 


It has come to be recognised that one of the chief 
requisites for a successful export _business (another 1s 
competitive prices) is the fullest possible information about 
the nature and potential size of overseas markets and about 
the preferences of potential consumers in the matter of 
design, quality and price. The gathering of information 
under these two headings has come to be known as market 
research. Hitherto, the business of exports in this country 
has been far too much of a hit or miss one; there is no 
need to restate its deficiencies which are by now widely 
known. The service provided by the Department of Over- 
seas Trade on general market conditions has been in- 
adequate and, often, out-of-date ; research into the potential 
demand for specific commodities has been confined to a 
few large concerns. 

The service provided by the Department of Overseas 
Trade is certainly capable of improvement—the review of 
commercial conditions in the United States published this 
month merely contains a short and very general description 
of economic prospects in that country. But the Department 
could hardly be expected to carry out the detailed and accu- 
rate investigations about the nature and size of potential 
markets that is needed for an effective sales policy. Private 
initiative, with the support of the DOT, has now attempted 
to fill the gap. ‘The British Export Trade Research Organi- 
sation, sponsored by leading industrialists and advertising 
agencies already familiar with market research at home, will 
provide a comprehensive service to members on all the 
many aspects of general market research. BETRO will be 
a self-supporting but non-profit-making organisation, deri- 
ving its income from subscriptions and irom fees for special 
research. Alengside this new organisation, a group of adver- 
tising agents has undertaken to set up a joint overseas adver- 
tising service—the British Export Trade Advertising Cor- 
poration, Ltd,—to provide exporters with. expert advice and 
facilities for advertising their wares. 

The new organisation, as envisaged by its sponsors, should 
be of valuable assistance to exporters after the war. But 
although it will undertake specific as well as general re- 
search, it can hardly be expected to act as a selling agency 
for individual exporters or for individual producers. Indi- 
vidual exporters may still have to supplement the service 
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provided by BETRO by specific research into such matters 
as the design and quality of individual products. There 
still many firms—indeed a majority of firms—that are i 
able, financially or technically, to carry out their own Se. 
search individually. This might be done collectively i. 
groups of firms—the export groups formed earlier in th: 
war might form their basis—or it might be done by indys. 
tries as a whole, as suggested by the cotton trade in the 
report of the Post-war Cotton Committee. 


ae x *« 
Industrial Design 


The current issue of the Board of Trade Journal cop. 
tains an interesting article by Mr. S. C. Leslie, direcior os 
the newly formed Council of Industrial Design. Mr Lesjic 
employs the familiar vicious circle to explain the pre-wo; 
mediocrity of so much in British industrial design—:- 
designer designs what the distributor tells the manufacture; 
he thinks the public wants ; and the distributor’s judgmen 
is based on what the public has always had to buy. This 
tale of woe spreads the blame rather too evenly. Simila: 
vicious circles have been broken in some British industries. 
and in many abroad, where progressive manufacturers have 
recognised their major responsibility and created their own 
opportunities. 


The Council of Industrial Design hopes to break the 
circle simultaneously at many points by converting the 
public and the distributors to a proper appreciation of good 
design, by educating the designers and by encouraging 
manufacturers to employ them. This plan is sourid and very 
ambitious ; but has the Council the necessary resources to 
carry it out? If the attack is on too wide a front it may be 
too weak everywhere to produce the much-needed break- 
through. If so it would be much better to limit operations 
for the time being, and to concentrate solely or the estab- 
lishment of efficient Design Centres in as many industries a: 
possible. 

It is clearly important that there should be no delay. 
The prototypes of post-war products are now under con- 
sideration, and every successful marriage of art and industrv 
will be a useful contribution to British trading prospects. 
If Mr Leslie and his colleagues could supplement their ex- 
cellent long-term programme with a make-shift scheme 
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IODINE SAYS ‘NO’ TO X-RAYS 


~~ all-seeing eye of the X-ray can penetrate most sub- 
stances but it cannot get through iodine. Not only is iodine 
X-ray proof but, because of its exceptional power to penetrate 
and permeate, it can also make living tissue X-ray proof. That is 
why, in medicine, certain suspected organs are treated with 
iodine before an X-ray examination. But for the iodine the rays 
would go right through the organ and it would not register on the 
photographic plate. 

Can Industry profit from this peculiar property of iodine ? 
Can industrial research chemists find ways of using iodine as a 
contrast medium as they have already found so many other 
industrial uses for it ? Chemists carrying out iodine research are 
invited to make the fullest use of the lodine Educational Bureau. 

The Bureau has collected every iodine fact which has been 
published since the element was discovered 133 years ago. This 
comprehensive collection of technical information, available 
nowhere else, is at the disposal of any institution or commercial 
enterprise, free of charge. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


STONE 





HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, .B&.C.2. 


PRIMARY PROBLEM IN WARTIME 






a 


In every town mothers bring their babies to the Health Centre. Very 
useful educational work is undertaken — they learn the vital 
importance of vitamins in their baby’s diet. 


MORE has been done in this 

country, during the war years, 
to ensure the good health of babies 
than ever before in history. The 


of knowledge of vitamins and, to 
some extent, an increase in their 
inclusion in the diet of all. The 
production of national bread and 





Ministry of Food and the Ministry 
of Health have rightly regarded the 
health and diet of the youth of the 
nation as their primary problem. 
Wartime children are priority No.1. 


The Summary Report of the 
Ministry of Health for 1944 shows 
that 77 per cent of all mothers in 
Britain attended ante-natal clinics. 
The number of first health visits to 
children under one year represents 


96.8 per cent of the total regi 
births. am 


Priority allowances of milk, eggs, 
and vitamin supplements to expec- 
tant mothers and to babies are 
part of the Ministry of Food’s 
programme to ensure that the 
important protective factors are 
fully represented in the diet. 


Today there is a great extension 


vitaminized margarine, and the 
increased consumption of vege 
tables have augmented the per 
capita intake vitamins. It 1s 
generally conceded that this has 
raised the general level of health 
standards in Britain despite the 
exigencies of total war. 
Alongside this important for- 
ward step in national welfare has 
been the mass production of syn- 
thesized vitamins. In the Roche 
a in Britain Vitamin C and 
itamin B1 can be produced by the 
ton, bringing them economically 
within the reach of all. These sy 
thesized vitamins are identical w! 
the natural vitamins. This valuable 
scientific advance opens a ncW 
prospect of a nation where no one 
need lack an abundance of the 
necessary protective factors. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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-apable of producing early results, they would do British 
sndusty a most valuable service. 


«x * «x 


Metropolitan-Cammell Accounts 


The report published by Cammell Laird for last year 
shows only the most trifling changes in trading profit, 
reached after taxation and depreciation, and in its appropria- 
tion. The only movements of note in the balance sheet are 
, fall from £1,771,017 to £829,692 in stock-in-trade and 
work in progress, less instalments received, and an equiva- 
jent decline in current liabilities. The accounts of English 
Stee] Corporation, included as usual, tell a similar story. 
in the absence of any statement to shareholders, the feature 
of the report is the inclusion of the accounts of Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon for the first time since 1939. 
As in the case of the other companies, comparative figures 
are given for 1943, but there is no disclosure of the results 
of Metropolitan-Cammell for the intervening years. 


The accounts of this company for 1939 and for the past 
two years are summarised on page 430. T he comparison, for 
what it is worth, shows a sharp fall in earnings against pre- 
war figures and an expansion of stock and work in progress 
which is very large indeed. It has always been understood 
that the size of this particular figure was the reason for 
withholding the accounts during the war and it may be 
that the level at the end of last year was not a record. It is 
to be noted that the bulk of the expansion in work in pro- 
gress is financed by instalments paid before completion. 


Even with the publication of accounts for both the main 
subsidiaries, the information about the position of the group 
as a whole is still very sketchy. Profits are, in every case, 
struck after all the principal deductions, and the main sub- 
sidiaries have themselves subsidiaries. Losses, where made, 
have been fully provided for, but the profits of subsidiaries 
are only brought into the accounts to the extent that.they 
are to be distributed. While it will always be valuable to have 
the accounts of the principal components of the group, the 
need for consolidated profits and balance sheet remains. 


* * * 


| Tyres and Rubber 


The United States War Production Board has 
announced a reduction in the working week of the tyre 
manufacturing industry from seven to six days. This 
measure is a temporary one and is due to the shortage of 
carbon-black and high-tenacity rayon cords, both of which 
are indispensable in the production of the larger types of 
military tyres made chiefly of synthetic rubber. In October 
last, workers and management in United States tyre factories 
had pledged themselves to work all-out in order to meet the 
service demand for tyres. Since then their output of heavy 
tyres has risen steeply—from 1,217,000 heavy tyres in Octo- 
ber, 1944, to 1,770,000 tyres in January, 1945—and has thus 
outrun the supplies of carbon black and cords. New facilities 
for these basic materials are in the course of construction 
and the War Production Board is trying to speed up the 
completion of this work. 

A new difficulty in the tyre production programme is now 
looming ahead. For the first time since 1941 the Govern- 
ment-owned United States Rubber Reserves Company has 
just published full figures about the country’s crude rubber 
position, which indicate that, unless supplies can be 
increased, a critical shortage may arise next autumn or 
winter. At the end of 1944 United States stocks of crude 
tubber were down to 93,000 long tons, compared are 
139,000 tons a year before and 533,000 tons at the end o 
1941. Present stocks are barely enough to permit the main- 
tenance of current tyre production ; a further reduction 


may well entail a slowing down in the rate of manufacture. ~ 


It is quite ssible, however, that crude rubber 
stocks will aaliionn to fall. United States consump- 
tion of crude rubber has declined from the peak eo < 
775,000 long tons in 1941 to 144,000 tons in 1944 ; a furt ~ 
decline is unlikely, since possible further reductions in : e 
Proportion of natural rubber mixed with synthetic rub a 
will almost certainly be counterbalanced by the increas 
Output of heavy tyres called for by the present oe 
schedules. Last year United States net imports of cru : 
rubber totalled 98,000 long tons—less than one-tenth 0 
the 1941 imports and nearly one-third less than last year * 
consumption—and it is hard to see how imports can 


materially raised before the revival of shipments from the 
Far Eastern producing regions. Strictest economy in the use 
of crude rubber and the completion of the plans for the 
largest and speediest resumption of shipments from 
liberated rubber areas are thus a vital necessity. 


= « 


Exit Large Notes 


_The withdrawal from circulation of bank-notes of the 
higher denominations has been proceeding quietly during 
the past two years and the calling in of notes for {10 and 
over which will take place on April 30th merely marks the 
culmination of a policy which was instituted in April, 1943. 
Since that time no new notes of £10 and upwards have been 
printed and every opportunity has been taken to withdraw 
those in circulation. It has, in any case, been the practice of 
the Bank of England for some years before April, 1943, not 
to re-issue such of the larger denomination notes as were 
returned to the Bank but to replace them by fresh ones. 
The large notes being used for black market and tax 
evasion transactions, however, rarely passed through the 
banking system, and in January of this year the Bank of 
England was empowered to call in ail notes of over £5 
after a month’s notice, which has now been given. 

From May ist notes of £10 and above will cease to be 
legal tender though they will continue to be exchangeable 
for Bank notes of lower denominations at the Head Office of 
the Bank of England or, in the case of branch notes, either 
at the head office or at the branch concerned. Notes, how- 
ever, will not be exchangeable through the post. Overseas 
holders of notes—who come under the general ban on the 
import of all denominations of Bank notes—will not be 
affected by the measure though the large notes held abroad 
will be still further isolated. . 

It is difficult to assess the total amount of the large notes 
at present in circuiation in this country. No statistics have 
been available since the beginning of 1939. For 1938 the 
average of Wednesdays gave an amount of £113 million 
of notes of £10 and over in circulation, representing no less 
than 23.2 per cent of the total circulation. A rapid rate of 
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expansion of notes of £20 and over was particularly notice- 
able. A similar proportion in April, 1943, would give a 
total of about £220 million of large notes outstanding. 
This huge sum, however, is undoubtedly far in excess of the 
present total outstanding. In 1936, 1937 and, to a lesser 
extent in 1938 there was a large export of notes to the 
Continent and, in particular, to France, for the purpose of 
hoarding. There can have been little such export during 
war years. When the amount of these hoards at the out- 
break of war is subtracted from the total and then allowance 
is made for the gradual withdrawal of notes during the last 
two years, it does not seem likely that the Bank will have 
to replace more than about £50 million of large notes 
though, obviously, any estimate must be exceedingly rough 
with so many uncertainties. 


* *x * 


Cotton Labour Shortage 


A first step has been announced towards increasing the 
production of cotton yarn, the shortage of which threatens 
the clothing ration. Four closed mills are to be re-opened. 
It is believed that they can be staffed mainly by older and 
immobile operatives—some 1,400 are required—but the 
Ministry of Labour will, if necessary, arrange for transfers 
from munition and other factories. If more labour can be 
attracted by opening more mills this should be dohe as 
soon as possible, since it may take some weeks or even 
months before they can work to full capacity. It is a 
pity that the process of re-opening some mills was not started 
earlier to relieve the yarn shortage. The decision appears to 
have been taken because the Cotton Board’s overtime pro- 
posal was rejected by the trade unions, but it might well 
have been taken in conjunction with overtime work. 

A debate on the subject of cotton manpower in the House 
of Commons last week produced little new, except the 
announcement of a Ministry of Labour committee on double 
day-shift working. Double shift working will be necessary 
to take advantage of modern machinery when, in the future, 
it is installed. It is an important factor in raising PMH in 
the long run. But the immediate problem is to fill the 
working mills to capacity, and to find enough labour for 
the closed mills when the general opening date is fixed. Not 
only should trained operatives be induced to return to the 
mills, but juvenile entrants need to be recruited. During 
the year ended May, 1944, 2,690 juveniles were recruited, 
compared with only 1,525 the year before. The larger figure 
is still considerably below requirements. The trouble is that 
conditions and wages in the mills are unattractive compared 
with other industries; the industry as a whole declined 
between the wars, and there is not sufficient confidence 
among potential operatives that cotton will be a flourishing 
post-war industry. The long-term shortage can only be met 
by the success of employers’ efforts to make conditions and 
prospects more attractive. Meanwhile, the labour shortage 
is acute, and unless it is relieved military and essential 
civilian requirements may not be met. 


* * * 


More Retail Store Results 


_Reports of retail store companies for the year 1944 con- 
unue to show that, while profit has decidedly improved in 
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the North of England, it has declined little or not at al as 
the result of a year of resumed aerial attack on London 
The reason for this does not lie in any increase of sup- 
plies—indeed the stocks held by most large companies haye 
declined, owing partly, it must be admitted, to the desire 
to minimise the wartime stocks left on hand when peace 
returns. But there have been further increases in the Price 
of goods, while selling costs have necessarily been kept low 
by increasing shortage of labour. 

The net trading profit before taxation of Harrods, for the 
year ended January 31st, at £733,341, shows an increase 
of some £30,000. This figure is reached after allowing for 
an increase in the provision for repairs and renewals from 
£61,943 to £100,954, and even so it is decided to transfer 
£25,000 against mil to freehold buildings reserve as part 
of a policy of further strengthening reserves in preparation 
for the substantial rebuilding which must soon be under- 
taken. This fact and an increase of £50,000 in taxation pro- 
vision reduce the cover on the ordinary dividend, which js 
maintained at 8 per cent, from 14.6 to 13.0 per cent. An 
opposite movement is shown in the preliminary accounts 
for the year ended March 24th of Selfridges, whose fall of 
£26,000 odd in net profit is more than offset by a saving 
of £55,000 in taxation, for which advance reserves apparently 
no longer need be accumulated. The different trend in the 
trading profits of these two companies must be partly 
accounted for by an increase in the prosperity of Harrods’ 
branches and subsidiaries operating in the North, notably 
Kendal Milne at Manchester. 

The chairman of Harrods, Sir Woodman Burbidge, antici- 
pates that his company’s prudent policy of building up 
reserves—net liquid assets are £1,900,000 odd and general 
reserve £1,555,436, against total issued capital of £6,215,194 
—will enable an early increase in ordinary dividend pay- 
ments. The company’s net profits have steadily risen since 
1941 when only 4 per cent was paid, but are still well short 
of the pre-war profits, which covered customary payments 
of 16 per cent. Sir Woodman puts in a not unexpected plea 
for an increase in the civilian clothing ration and for early 
access to the home market in order that manufacturers 
may try out that inventiveness which, he agrees, is the life 
blood of the export trade. The natural appeal of such senti- 
ments does not alter the fact that it will be hard to justify 
more than a moderate increase in civilian consumption 
during a period of both workd-wide scarcity and capital 
re-equipment. > 


*x wa . * 


American National Income 


The Department of Commerce’s estimates of the 
national income of the United States in 1944 were pub- 
lished in the February issue of the Survey of Current 
Business. The American official figures customarily us¢ 
three alternative definitions. The smallest of these 1s 
“income payments to individuals,’ which includes ll! 
wages, salaries, rent, interest, dividends, etc., and also 
transfer payments to individuals, but does not include the 
undistributed profits of business. It is therefore an incom- 
plete figure, but it has the advantage of being available 
monthly. Secondly, there is “national income,” which 1s 
defined in broadly the same way as the “net national 
income at factor cost” of the British official figures. And 
thirdly, there is “gross national product,” which differs 
from “national income” mainly in that it includes indirect 
taxation and provision for the depreciation and replacement 
of capital. The figures of these three magnitudes for the 
last four years, by half-years, are given in the following 
table (the figures are seasonally adjusted annual rates in 
billions of dollars) :— 
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paratively slow, and some part of this gradual rise must be 
ascribed to the inflation of money values rather than to an 
increase of physical quantities. Nevertheless, that Gross 
National Product should have risen from a rate of $113 
billion to $200 billion, or that national income should rise 
to $160 billion, would have seemed impossible only four 
short years ago. 

The dominant influence on the national income, as in any 
country at war, is the level of Government expenditure. 
This now takes almost exactly half of the Gross National 
Product, as follows :— 





Government Private 
Expenditure Expenditure Gr 
j aL US> 
— eo ena. ns 
5 big | Con- | Product 
War Non-war sumption | Capital 
| | 
1941—First half ...... | 93 | 134 71-9 | 18-5 113-1 
Second half |} 473 | 13-1 7772 | 202 127-9 
Tn anes aes | 13:3 13-2 746 | #194 120 5 
1942—First half ...... soe | 28 1 8 | Ma 139-1 
Second half .... 63-7 | 12-1 84-5 6 | 163-9 
WOE sake cebns |; 495 124 | 81:9 77 = =#| «151-5 
1943—First half ...... | 80-5 | 11:3 | 89:3 16 183-2 
Second half.... | 84-5 | 12:8 {| 92:5 26 | 192-3 
Oe vy secx cake | 8625 | 123 | 90:9 21 | 1878 
1 j ' 
1944—First half...... | 87-4 | 13-2 | 95-7 1-2 | 197-4 
Second half .... | 85-2 | 12-9 99-6 2°3 200 -1 
ME Sckeascans | 86-3 130 | 976 18 | 198-7 


| 
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The notable feature of this table is the continued rise in 
consumption expenditure; the American economy con- 
tinues to show the remarkable phenomenon of Government 
expenditure and consumption—guns and _ butter—both 
nsing together. There have, of course, been considerable 
changes within the consumption item. Thus, expenditure on 
durable consumers’ goods, which was at the ennual rate of 
$9.2 billion in the first half of 1941, fell to $6.3 billion in 
the second half of 1942 and has since recovered only to 
$6.9 billion, while there has been a steady progression in 
expenditure on non-dusable goods (“consumption ” in the 
most literal sense) from a rate of $37.8 billion in the first 
half of 1941 to $61.4 billion in the second half of 1944. The 
figure for capital represents gross capital formation, and 
since 1942 it has been below the level of depreciation and 
depletion charges. * 


ft * * 


Durham Coalfield 


The report on the Durham coalfield (HMSO, 1:s.), 
which has just been presented to the Minister of Fuel, is 
the second of a series of regional surveys, which, when 
completed, will cover all British coalfields. Together with 
the report of the Reid technical committee, which has 
appeared too late for comment in this issue of The 
Economist, these surveys will provide the basis for the 
Government’s long-term policy for the industry. 

Durham is the largest British coalfield, and just before 
the war was responsible for about one-seventh of both the 
national output and the industry’s manpower. The investi- 
gation is, therefore, of special importance, though it is not 
80 full of detail as the Scottish coalfield report. In fact, the 
two miner members of the committee, which was presided 
over by Mr Thomas Hornsby, Regional Fuel Controller, 
tecord their protest at the limited terms of reference, which 
Prevented them from discussing the wider questions of 
‘tfucture, ownership and finance. 

The area’s production and manpower have both declined 
steadily since before the iast war, as the table on page 431 
shows. A further table shows the decline in output per 
worker between: 1938 and 1943. A third table shows that the 
Proportion of coal cut by cutting machines remained 
‘ationary between 1939 and 1943, though the proportion 
cut by mechanical picks and not by the old hand hewing 
methods increased by 11 per cent. 

© committee regards large-scale mechanisation and 
modernisation as the main solution to the production 
problem. It emphasises especially the need for mechanising 


underground transport. Some 88 per cent of the miners. 


ve no “ man-riding ” facilities from pit shaft to coal face, 
and as much as 31 per cent of the output is obtained at 
aces situated more ‘than 14 miles from the shaft. The 
Conditions indispensable for successful mechanisation, 
according to the report, are: full co-operation between 
management and men, teamwork among the miners, a more 
exible wage structure, and the abandonment of restrictive 
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Durham is an old coalfield. The committee estimates, 
however, that they amount to 3,000 million tons, or sufficient 
for 100 years’ production if a planned annual rate of 33 
million tons is maintained. In a coalfield which has been 
worked so long and so intensively there are few untapped 
reserves of workable coal, but the committee holds out 
hopes of extracting additional supplies from undersea coal 
and from thin or inferior seams and by an extensive de- 
watering of the flooded tracts in South-West Durham. But 
it rightly stresses the need for a more careful utilisation of 
resources and for developing processing industries and using 
coal increasingly as a basis for new industry and not merely 
as material to burn. 

The proposals, both for the production and utilisation of 
coal, will clearly involve enormous capital expenditure, 
which, the committee considers, can only be found by the 
Government. Though one coalfield cannot be regarded as 
typical in such a highly diversified industry, the Durham 
committee’s conclusions are likely to be of equal application 
io the older, under-mechanised coalfields, and as such a 


useful guide to future action. 
* + * 


Architects on Housing Production 


The Engineering Association declared recently in a 
memorandum that 200,000 completely factory-made and 
100,000 partly factory-made houses could be added each year 
to the housing programme. Last week a report on housing 
production drafted by a committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has appeared. Although it is not in- 
tended to answer the engineers, and it is unlikely that the 
committee saw the Engineering Association report, it is in- 
teresting for the views put forward on prefabrication. Pre- 
fabrication of component parts, such as doors, fireplaces and 
sO On was widely used before the war, and its expanded 
use is welcomed by the committee. They consider that there 
is some small part for the completely prefabricated house to 
play in production, but it would only be “ auxiliary” help. 
They regard prefabrication as a long-term policy to supple- 
ment traditional building methods. 


(Continued on page 430) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN 
RESOURCES 


SIR CHARLES INNES’S 
STATEMENT 


The 52nd annual general meeting of The 
Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will be 
held on Tuesday, the 17th proximo, in 
Lendon. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Sir Charles A. 
Innes, K.C.S.I., C.LE.) circulated with the 
report and account :— 

The accounts for 1944 are very similar 
to those of the previous year, the main 
difference being a further increase of nearly 
£3 millions in our deposits, due chiefly 
to the contmued large volume of war ex- 
penditure in India and Ceylon. On the 
assets side there is a corresponding rise of 
nearly £2 millions in our securities and an 
increase of nearly a million in loans and 
advances. Bills show a further small decline 
for reasons explained in previous state- 
ments, and no real improvement can be ex- 
pected. in this respect until the shipping 
position improves and trade is allowed to 
return to its normal channels. 


INCREASED LIQUIDITY 


I have been at some pains to compare 
the balance-sheet for this, the sixth year of 
the war, with that of 1938, the last pre-war 
year. In spite of the fact that seven of our 
branches have been over-run by the Japan- 
ese, our resources show a considerable in- 
crease. We are much more liquid than in 
1938, and our holding of Government 
Securities has more than doubled. On the 
other hand a much smaller proportion of 
our funds is laid out in bills and Ibans and 
advances, that is in the finance of industry 
and trade. Our experience, in fact, is much 
the same as that of other banks. As the 
result of the war, we have larger funds at 
our disposal, but the normal outlets for 
these funds have been circumscribed partly 
by the claims of Government finance and 
partly by the extension of Government 
trading in the country in which we oper- 
ate. Moreover we work on much finer 
margins. 

I referred last year to two problems of 
pressing importance in India, the critical 
food situation and the danger of inflation. 
The year has witnessed improvement in 
both respects. It is true that food prices 
sull remain inordinately thigh and that 
much hardship is caused thereby, but in 
other respects the situation seems to be 
preity well in hand. Rationing has been 
extended to cover some 42 millions of 
people, an administrative feat of no mean 
order; considerable success has attended the 
grow more food campaign and the Govern- 
ment procurement schemes, and large im- 
ports of wheat have been secured. The 
position will be still better when the ship- 
ping position improves and Burma rice is 
again available in quantity, but the food 
problem of India is likely to become in- 
creasingly important. Not only have the 
authorities to budget for a rapidly increasing 
population, but as they recognise them- 
selves, the problem of the under-nourish- 
ment of some 30 per cent. of the people 
must be tackled. As regards the other 
problem, the Government have succeeded 
in checking by various measures the spiral 
of inflation, but as the Finance Member has 
himself pointed out, the problem of the in- 
flationary gap still remains, nor have the 
Government succeeded in bringing down 
prices to any appreciable extent. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR INDIA 


_ As regards the future, the first thing we 
slave to remember is that politically we are 
approaching the end of an epoch. Econo- 


mically, too, the position will change in an 


I 


almost equal degree. India’s war effort 
has been magnificent, but her war expen- 
diture is relatively light. For next year 
it is estimated at less than a million a day 
compared with the £13 or £14 millions a day 
which the war is costing this country. 
Moreover she has sustained little war 
damage, and she will emerge from the war 
with her economic position immensely 
strengthened. For the first time in her 
history she will be a creditor country. The 
war has given a tremendous impetus to her 
industries, and even more important is the 
impact of the new ideas which are circu- 
lating in India as in other countries. The 
whole problem of reconstruction and ‘re- 
habilitation is being studied in all its 
aspects with the ultimate objective of rais- 
ing the standard of living of the people as 
a whole and of ensuring employment for all. 
It must be a long time before these vast 
plans can be translated into full effect, but 
it may be taken as certain that great de- 
velopments will take place in the imme- 
diate post-war years and that as soon as 
the markets of the world are again open to 
her, India will make heavy demands cn 
them not only for consumer goods but also 
for capital equipment. This country should 
be able to play its part in meeting these 
demands. It is true that there will be in- 
creased competition from the United States 
of America and that the process of recon- 
verting our industries from war to peace 
may be a more troublesome job than in 
the United States owing to the fact that a 
far greater proportion of our production 
has been geared to the war effort than has 
been found necessary in the States. On 
the other hand our manufacturers have the 
initial advantages of established connec- 
tions with India and long familiarity With 
the Indian market, and already heed are 
signs of fruitful collaboration between In-. 
dian industrialists and manufacturers in 
this country. In this connection one. may 
hope that a satisfactory solution will. be 
reached of the formidable problem of 
India’s large sterling balances in this 
country. 


LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Lancashire Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on the 27th instant 
in London. 

Sir Joseph Nall, M.P. (chairman), said 
that the gross operating revenue in 1944 
amounted to £3,301,000 compared with 
£1,576.000 in 1939, an  imcrease of 
£1,725.000, whilst the gross operating ex- 
penditure in 1944 was £2,516,000, com- 
pared with £916,000 in 1939, an increase 
of £1,600,000. These large increases in 
revenue and expenditure are, of course, 
partly due to the increased output for war 
purposes, but also and indeed largely due 
to the increased cost of coal and, on the 
expenditure side, to the alarming decline 
in the quality of that basic product. 

_ The combined total paid or to be paid 
in rates and taxation by this company and 
its subsidiaries in respect of the Eve years 
1940-44 inclusive amounts to £1,735,302. 

These not inconsiderable contributions in 
cash which company-owned public utilities 
make to the local and national exchequers 
are conveniently overlooked by those who 
clamour for the pes ownership of these 
undertakings and income-tax payers of all 
classes would do well to have this in mind 
when listening to the plausible pleas of 
certain politicians. 

We have been directed by the central 
board to extend our Kearsley Station by 
a further 104,000 kw. capacity and orders 
for this plant have been placed at a cost of 
three and a half million pounds, We con- 
template considerable extensions to our dis- 
tribution network as and when labour and 
materials can be made available. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The adjourned annual general 
of the Scottish Australian Company 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instanr. ;; 
the offices of the company, 197 Winchester 
House, London. 

Lt.-Col. Ian Rose-Innes Forbes, D.S.9 
J.P., D.L., presided, and in the course of 
his speech said:—lIt is with the greatest 
regret that I find myself in the chair to-day 
and having to take the place of your chair. 
man and managing director, Mr J. Campbell 
Inglis. During the sixteen years he was 
managing director and chairman he devoted 
his whole time to the business of you; 
company and never spared himself in yoy; 
interest. We were fortunate in having a 
the head of affairs for such a long periog 
a man with such a sound brain and so 
wide a business ability. 

The year under review has been. jp 
many respects, a difficult one. You have 
no doubt read in the newspapers that many 
areas in New South Wales experienced the 
worst drought for forty years, and our 
properties in New South Wales and 
Southern Queensland suffered severely 
Stock losses were much heavier than in 
the previous year and our lambings less 
satisfactory. In fact, our stock of sheep on 
June 30th last was about 76.000 head less 
than at the corresponding date in the pre- 
vious year. This inevitably means a con- 
siderable reduction in the current year's 
wool clip. Also, as was to be expected, 
drought expenses were almost double those 
of the previous year. These losses will 
have their repercussion, and I must warn 
vou that we cannot expect anything like 
as good results during this year. 

Drought conditions continued until the 
beginning of January, and, although we 
have had beneficial rains since then, much 
more rain is needed at many of our sta- 
tions. In view of all this and to provide 
for the further effects of the drought a 
well as for all possible fiscal contingencies 
the board consider it prudent to maintain 
the dividend at § per cent. and to increa 
the carry forward. 


meeting 


HIGH QUALITY OF WOOL MAINTAINED 


Our wool clip was some 600 bales less 
than in the previous year; but the revenue 
from this source was slightly higher. As 
you are aware, since the beginning of the 
war the company’s wool has been appraised 
in Australia and sold out there to the 
British Government, but we have been able 
to get samples of our clip home. They 
have been carefully examined by our 
brokers, and I am happy to tell you that 
their reports have been encouraging, and 
it is evident that the high quality of the 
company’s wool is being maintained. 

I should like to say a word about our 
cattle stations at Austral Downs and Texas. 
The former has done very well. We have 
got together a fine shorthorn herd. and 
sales of stock have realised good prices, 
and I feel sure that cattle-raising will prove 
profitable for some years to come. Al 
Texas we have a first-rate herd of Aberdee" 
Angus cattle. 


IMPROVED FARMING REVENUE 


Our farming revenue, thanks to a rather 
larger wheat harvest on our Riverina 
stations, showed an appreciable improve 
ment. The trading profit amounts 1 
£83,260, as against £83,645 for the previous 
year, and there is a net profit of £63,038. 
The board recommend: the payment of 4 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the consolidated 
ordinary stock, together with a payment 
of a bonus of £3,000 in our currency 10 
the permanent staff in Svdney and on te 
company’s stations, for distribution at the 
discretion of the advisory board in Sydney. 

These allocations will absorb £28.00 
and leave a sum of £20,883 to be carrie 
forward to rext year’s account, compare 
with £17,844 in the previous year. 

e report and accounts were 
mously adopted. 


unani- 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ASSETS £88,800,000; INCOME £15,000,000 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN COSTS 


The eighty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Refuge Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at 
the chief office of the company, Oxford 
Street, Manchester. F 

Mr J. Wilcock Holgate (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his remarks, 
gid: For over five years the people of 
this country, in pursuance of the one pur- 

e of exerting the maximum war effort, 
have submitted themselves voluntarily to 
a degree of control such as is entirely 
foreign to their nature ; and it is much to 
be doubted whether they will be content 
9 bear with it one moment longer than is 
required by the gradual transition from a 
war to a peace-time economy. To recover 
the liberties thus temporarily surrendered 
may not be easy: control develops only 
too readily into a vested interest which 
is the more insidious in that it gives rise 
to “planners” who in effect project con- 
trol into the future and in whose lexicon 
the words “private enterprise” have 
small place. The danger has already been 
pointed out by leaders in. various branches 
of industry, who emphasise the difference 
between officialdom bound by rule with 
no personal interest in results, and pro- 
ducers accustomed to instant decisions 
and constant adjustment of plans to meet 
eew or changed demands, who must 
satisfy to survive. 


SERVICE 


An interesting example of this funda- 
mental difference is provided in our own 
business in the history of the Post Office 
scheme of life assurance, which was set 
up in 1864 and was discontinued in 1928 
as being “a mere distraction of Post Office 
energies which might*be better employed.” 
The primary defect of the scheme was its 
failure to recognise the cardinal feature 
of the business, that policies, whether they 
be for £10,000 or £10, are sold rather than 
bought. Life assurance represents saving 
rather than expenditure ; and savings may 
be greatly increased by personal approach, 
as is being evidenced today in the results 
of regular collections by voluntary workers 
in connection with the War Savings Cam- 
pagn. A precisely similar function is 
carried out by our agency force, who in 
the first place introduce the idea of life 
assurance to individual members of the 
public, and then by regular calls or ap- 
proach encourage the miaintenance in force 
of the policies. The economic effect of the 
qualities of foresight and thrift so en- 
couraged is very cohsiderable in the mass, 
and especially so in the case of the 
individual ; it is a commonplace that one 
never hears a widow complain because 
het husband’s life was assured, whatever, 
43 a wife, she may have said previously. 


STEADY FALL OF COSTS 


This service must, of course, be paid 
or, but it is remarkable how steadity the 
costs have fallen and how low is the 
Present figure. In the industrial branch 
this company the expense ratio is 27.74, 

lowest we have hitherto been able to 
teord ; and it is only fair to draw your 
attention to the expert organisation and 
€ extreme care in administration which 
‘ave alone made possible the progressive 
Mprovement shown by the following 
Sures, which has been achieved in spite 
% the additional expenses arising out of 
‘he war and has been accompanied by a 


material increase in the average earnings 
our field force: — 


Year OB. LB. 
. a BOO cvs 34.27 
i, CGR 3k. 20 31.63 
hoon asi are 27.74 | 
Other aspect of our business to which 


we pay particular attention, and in which 
we can record a gratifying measure of 
Success, is the reduction in the number 
of policies falling out of benefit. It may 
he interesting to you to know that of our 
existing whole life premium-paying con- 
tracts over 55 per cent. have been in force 
for 10 years and nearly 30 per cent. for 
more than 20 years. We have actually over 
140,000 policies which have been in force 
for over 50 years ; and the thought occurs 
to me that a business that can boast of 
such long connections is not only funda- 
mentally sound, as the figures prove, but 
must also be giving satisfaction to its 
policyholders. In this connection I might 
mention that during the past year the 
death occurred of the last remaining life 
assured under our old sickness scheme. 
This policy was taken out in 1866, 78 years 
ago. 


ALLOCATIONS OF SURPLUS 


This brings me to another point. The 
policies in our industrial branch are, in 
form, non-profit; yet, despite this, allo- 
cations of profit have been made annually 
to the policyholders for many years past, 
the total amount distributed during the 
last I0 years being nearly £4,000,000. The 
amount allocated in respect of 1944 is 
£673,229, a sum considerably greater than 
has ever previously been granted. Over 
the same period of ten years the average 
annual amount charged to the industrial 
branch on account of shareholders was 
£135,330, a very modest amount having 
regard to the extent of the company’s 
operations, and the very large sums set 
aside for the benefit of the policyholders. 


COMBINED RESULTS 


During the year our total premium in- 
come increased by £297,042 to £12,313,13%. 
Our total claims were £8,596,435, which 
included £5,432,809 by way of maturities 
alone. The aggregate surplus in both 
branches amounted to £4,365,480, which 
includes £3,271,370 brought forward from 
the previous year, and the total assets now 
stand at £88,858,588, having increased by 
(3,642,789 during the year. I may here 
mention that from the outbreak of war to 
the present time the company, as a result 
of war conditions, has paid £1,055,513 in 
death claims on the lives of members of 
HM Forces and of civilians. 

You will be aware that our policies 
carry certain conditions limiting the com- 
pany’s risk in the event of war. With few 
exceptions these conditions have been 
waived up to now as regards pre-war 
policies, and the full sums assured paid 
in the cases concerned. It is our hope that 
circumstances will enable us to continue 
this concession. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


* In the ordinary branch the life assur- 


ances valued were as follows:— 


Premiums 
No. of Sums assured payable 
policies and bonuses per annum 
544,480  £86,175,292 £4,621,557 


The number of new policies issued was 
30,433, assuring the total sum of £6,061,061, 
as compared with £6,001,859 in the pre- 
ceding year. The premium income was 
greater than in the previous year by 
£51,607, and the net interest amounted to 
£1,355,052. The expense ratio was IT.oI 
as compared with 11.25 in 1943, and the 
life assurance fund now amounts to 
£42,965,590, in addition to which there is 
an investments reserve fund of £2,250,000. 

The basis of valuation has been materially 
strengthened for the life assurances, and 
was at least as stringent as a net premium 
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valuation by the A24-29 ultimate table of 
mortality, with interest at 2} per cent., 
with additional provision to meet prospec- 
tive adverse mortality due to the war. The 
annuities were valued with interest at 3 per 
cent. amd the resulting surplus was 
£,3,367,698, which included £3,025,420 
brought forward from the previous year. 

It is proposed to allocate to the share- 
holders £24,294, to set aside £218,649 for 
the benefit of policyholders, and to carry 
forward the increased sum of £3,124,755 to 
meet any contingencies which may arise 
out of the present world situation, or to 
be dealt with subsequently as the board 
may determine. 

Having regard to the continuance of 
war conditions, we propose to repeat the 
modified form of ebonus distribution to 
policyholders in the ordinary branch 
adopted since the outbreak of war, and 
which takes the form of a bonus on par- 
ticipating policies which become claims 
by death or survivance throughout the 
I2 months commencing March 20, 1945, 
at the rate of £1 per cent. on the sum 
assured in respect of each full year’s 
premium due and paid respectively in the 
years 1939 to 1944 inclusive. It is proposed 
also, until further notice, to allow an 
interim bonus on policies becoming claims 
by death or survivance at the rate of £1 
per cent. on the sum assured. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch 


the policies 
valued were as follows: — 


Office 
No. of premiums 
policies Sums assured per annum 
8,667,067 £138,300,924 £7,478,458 


The premium income was greater than 
that of the previous year by £245,435, and 
the life assurance fund now amounts to 
£39,556,312, having increased by £2,743,050, 
in addition to which there is an invest- 
ments reserve fund which now amounts 
to £3,000,000. The expense ratio was 27.74, 
as against 29.15 in respect of 1943. 

The valuation was made on a 2} per 
cent. net premium basis, additional pro- 
vision being embodied to meet prospec- 
tive adverse mortality due to the war, 
and the resulting surplus, which included 
£245,950 brought forward ,from the pre- 
vious year, was £997,782. It is proposed 
to allocate to the shareholders £88,206, to 
carry forward £236,347, and to set aside 
£673,229 for the benefit of policyholders 
to increase temporarily, and in some 
cases permanently, the amounts payable 
under certain policies, and in addition to 
provide a special benefit in respect of 
those policies under which the lives 
assured have reached an advanced age. 
Accordingly, in cases where the life 
assured attains the age of 90 within the 
“next twelve months, no further premiums 
will require to be paid, and the policies 
will become free paid-up policies. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


On behalf of the National Amalgamated 
Approved Society we administer the 
national health’ insurance of a mem- 
bership of 880,000, and during the year 
payments of benefit were made amounting 
to £1,169,054. : 

This company, in common with other 
industrial assurance organisations, is in 
cordial agreement with the principles 
underlying national insurance, and with 
the objects it is sought to achieve, but 
all wisdom does not lie with those who 
originally drew up the scheme, and we 
feel that the Government proposals do not 
do justice to the opportunity afforded the 
Ministry of making use of the services of 
the approved societies, which have had 
s0 many years’ experience of health in- 
surance, and which constitute a _ ready- 
made agency for the administration of 
certain of the benefits, and which, most 
important of all, provide a system whereby 
individual agents take their services to many 
houses rather than the people being com- 
pelled to go to some Government office. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR J. A. JEFFERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.I.A., chairman and 
general manager, presiding at the seventy- 
ninth ordinary gereral meeting, after refer- 
ring to the election of Mr J. Murray Laing 
as vice-chairman, the retirement from the 
board of Mr A. M. Patrick, and the pro- 
posed election of Mr H. E. Roscoe as a 
director, said: The company again made 
splendid progress. During the year several 
interesting milestones were passed; the 
company’s total income exceeded 
£9,000,000 ; the industrial branch premium 
income exceeded £5,000,000 ; the ordinary 
branch premium income exceeded 
£2,000,000 ; and for the first time the ordi- 
nary branch ftnd increased by over 
£1,000,000. 

War claims in 1944 amounted to 
£140,968, compared with £89,677 in 1943, 
bringing the total since the outbreak of 
war to £476,659. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income of £2,109,000 
shows an increase of £117,000 in the year. 
The fund, after giving: effect to 1944 trans- 
fers, amounted to £16,406,000—an increase 

£1,091,000. Our new business at 
£3,582,000, although less than in 1943, was 
larger than that for 1938. The net rate of 
interest was £3 6s. 9d. per cent.—a fall of 
Is. 2d. per cent. 

Death claims at £282,000 were £46,000 
more than in 1943. Payments under matur- 
ing policies in 1944 at £868,000 were prac- 
tically the same as in 1943, while surren- 
ders at £40,000 were almost unchanged. 
Both lapses and surrenders are at a very 
low level compared with those experienced 
before the war. The expense rate at 10.61 
per cent. showed a substantial drop of 
I.1I per cent. from the moderate rate for 
1943. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The premium income of £5,126,000 
represented an increase of £229,000 over 
the figure for 1943. The fund, after giving 
effect to transfers, amounted to £5,554,000, 
an increase of £1,949,000. 

e gross rate of interest earned was 
1s. 8d. per cent. less than a year ago, but 
for a long time I have been warning you 
to expect reductions. The net rate ct 
£3 14s. td. per cent. was Is. §d. per cent. 
more, but this increase is due entirely to 
the incidence of taxation. 

Death claims amounted to £1,354,000 
and included £79,000 in respect of bonuses” 
The amount paid in respect of maturing 
endowment assurances was £881,000, 
which represented the substantial increase 
of £154,000 as compared with a year ago, 
and included £67,000 for bonuses. Sur- 
renders at £28,006, although showing a 
slight increase, were again at a very low 
level. 

The expense rate for the year was 26.39 
per cent.—a new low record. 


** PROPORTIONATE ”’ FREE POLICIES 


The expense rate of the industrial branch 
has been reduced by nearly 9 per cent. in the 
last ten years alone. So long ago as 1930 
we began giving automatic free policies 
after premiums had been paid for at least 
two years, although for most policies we 
_— not re yo to grant a free 
policy until at least five years emiums 
had been paid. The directors feel that the 
time is ripe for a further improvement in 
our practice, and they decided some months 
ago to adopt a scheme of automatic free 
policies after payment of only one year’s 
poe. They also decided to calcu- 

ate the amount of such free Policies on a 
simple and generous basis, known as the 

proportionate” basis. Thus, the free 


policy will be that Proportion of the full 
iv yx . 


sum assured which the number of com- 
plete years’ premiums paid bears to the 
number of complete years’ premiums 
originally payable under the policy. In 
other words, each complete year’s premiums 
will provide its full proportion of the origi- 
nal sum assured. For whole life policies the 
premiums payable under the original policy 
will be assumed to cease on the attainment 
of age 85, whether or not they do so under 
the terms of the policy. 


THE ASSETS 


The total assets are now £47,546,000, an 
increase during the year of £3,389,000. O 
the total assets, no less than £23,226,000 is 
invested in British Government securities— 
nearly one-half of the total. 


In 1938 our total assets were £32,272,000, 
while in 1944 they amounted to 
£47,546,000, showing an increase of 
£15,274,000. In 1938 our British Govern- 
ment securities totalled £6,458,000, while in 
1944 they amounted to £23,226,000, show- 
ing an increase of £16,768,000. The in- 
crease in our British Government securities 
was therefore greater than the increase in 
our total assets, and the percentage to the 
total assets rose from 20 per cent. to 48.8 
per cent. Even these figures, however, do 
not show all that has happened, for the 
increase of £16,768,000 is arrived at after 
redemptions have been taken into account. 
The actual amount of money invested in 
new British Government loans during the 
war is over £19,000,000. On many occa- 
sions before, I have told you of the serious- 
ness of these conditions to an expanding 
life office, and coupled with high taxation 
the effects are aggravated. 

A valuation of our assets at the end of 
the year again shows a substantial appre- 
ciation over balance-sheet values, but you 
will see that we still consider it desirable 
to go on building up our investment reserve 
funds. We are transferring another 
£250,000, which will bring these reserves 
up to £3,000,c00. 


ANNUAL VALUATION OF POLICY 
LIABILITIES 


This year the stringency of the valuation 
has been increased by valuing the British 
Legal industrial branch policies at 2} per 
cent. interest by the English Life No. 10 
(Males) Table, instead of at 3 per cent. by 
the English Life No. 8 (Males) Table 
employed a year ago. We are now able to 
say that all life assurance contracts in both 
branches have been valued at 2} per cent. 
by the net premium method. In both 
branches the mortality experience, even in- 
cluding war claims, was within that ex- 
pected by the mortality tables employed. 


BONUS ALLOCATIONS 


In the erdinary branch the surplus dis-" 


closed was £637,186, inclusive of £250,875 
brought forward. In the industrial branch 
the surplus was £1,151,320, inclusive of 
£391,952 brought forward. 

_Out of the ordinary branch surplus the 
directors have allocated £243,302 to 
policyholders, which has enabled them to 
declare a bonus addition to all with-profit 
policies in force at December 31, 1944, of 
£1 per £100 sum assured. 

Out of the industrial branch surplus the 


_ directors have allocated £240,000 to policy- 


holders, which has enabled them ‘to repeat 
the present bonus scheme for a further 
—_ commencing on April 1, 1945. 
ncreased balances of £278,360 in the 
ordinary branch and £448,820 in the indus- 


trial branch are being carried forward 
undivided. 
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HOOVER, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


MR C. B. COLSTON ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The eighth ordinary general Meeting of 
Hoover, Limited, was held, on the 2374 
instant, at the registered office of the com. 
pany, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex, My 
C. B. Colston (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of hj 
speech, said: The progress of your com. 
pany has been very satisfactory. The prices 
of our equipment continue to be, in many 
instances, the lowest charged to the Govern. 
ment ; in all cases our prices compare very 
favourably with the average. As to quality, 
the company’s reputation stands higher than 
ever. 


WAR CONTRIBUTION 


When war broke out we decided we 
could make our greatest contribution by 
concentrating principally on work in which 
we were specially skilled, the electrical 
engineering field. Our major effort has 
been in the ‘manufacture of small rotary 
transformers ; duri the war we have 
made approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. In addition, we have manufactured 
huge numbers of electrical plugs and 
sockets, complete wiring installations for 
many types of aircraft, fractional horse- 
power motors, blowers, engine speed indi- 
cators, engine starters and other electrical 
equipment. 

In other fields we have manufactured 
many thousands of four-bladed aeroplane 
Rotol type propellers, bomb carriers, oxygen 
economisers and regulators, and millions of 
fuses. Hardly any aircraft of British manv- 
facture leaves the ground without carrying 
some item of equipment manufactured by 
your company. 

We are operating no less than eight fac- 
tories. In addition, we have organised ten 
outworking units, which have employed 
1,758 women. Your company was a pioneet 
in this field. ‘The majority of these women 
are non-directable and, owing to their 
domestic responsibilities, could not under- 
take war work unless it were brought to 
districts where they resided. In the early 
days of the war your company showed what 
an effective part could be played by women 
without previous experience in engineer- 
ing. We have employed as many as 6,300, 
apart from our outworking units. 

At the outbreak of war we started our 
own research department, which has done 
most valuable work and will be continued. 
A large proportion of the equipment we, 
have raanuf. during the war was 
either entirely designed or adapted by us. 


NEW FACTORY CONTEMPLATED 


’ Active consideration has already been 
given to changing over to peacetime pro- 
ducts, which will be wider in range than 
before the war. We are negotiating W! 
the Government for a new factory in 4 
Scottish development area for some of our 
expanding activities. I am confident that 
the change-over can be tackled with less 
difficulty than the transfer from peace 
war production. 

The demand for our products after the 
war will probably exceed the supply. Ho* 
long this will last depends largely up? 
controls. 

We face the future with confidence. There 
will be difficulties in the transition perc 
but if we are ed to wage peace Wi 
the same determination, energy and unity 
as we have waged war we shall find -_ 
tions to all our problems and bring '™’ 
country to a higher level of prosperity than 
ever before in its history. Your company 
intends to make every effort to play 


part. ani- 

The report and accounts were un of 
mously adopted and a final dividend 
11% per cent. and a cash bonus of 10 Pe 
cent. on the ordinary stock of the company, 
less income-tax, was approved, making 
total distribution for the year of 25 Pe 
cent. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


POSITION OF GREAT STRENGTH 
POST-WAR HOUSING 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the 
Abbey National Building Society was held 
atthe Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, W.1, 
on the 27th instant. Sir Harold Bellman, 
[.P., LL.D., chairman of the Society, pre- 

. In the course of moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, he said: — 

Today it is our pleasure to meet for the 
first time as the Abbey National General 
Meeting to review our first year’s work as 
a united Society. All of us with any sense 
of occasion must recognise- this as a 
memorable event. It is clear that all the 
advantages of amalgamation are likely to 
be realised sooner or later in practice, and 
when the disturbing factors due to the war 
have been eliminated. 

The accounts for 1944 may be regarded 
as an epitome of all t we are and an 
indication of some of our potentialities for 
the morrow. For the present, their out- 
standing characteristic is great strength, 
which, in this sixth year of war, must be a 
source of the deepest satisfaction to our 
members. 

Our total assets stand at £80,380,000, of 
which over £18,500,000 consists of trustee 
investments and cash. For the future, the 
accounts provide a striking indication of 
the resources which we shall have available 
to assist post-war housing. 


BOARD'S LENDING POLICY 


The figure for advances of £1,900,000 in 
1944 requires explanation against the back- 
ground of our lending policy. In accepting 
mortgage securities we have been reason- 
ably and properly selective. We believe 
this to be an obligation both to those who 
sought advances and to our members whose 
funds are employed. By adopting this 
policy the Society has set its face against 
any action which might assist, however, 
indirectly, the tendency towards fantastic 
prices for houses. It is, of course, acknow- 
ledged that there is a measure of appre- 
aation of property values over and above 
the 1939 level which is likely to persist 
for some considerable period after the war. 
The Society allows for this in determining 
its present valuations of property. We 
welcome the action of the Government in 
setting up a committee of inquiry into the 
problem of house selling prices. There can 
be no doubt that there is a strong case in 
terms of social justice for a temporary 
measure of control, but admittedly the 
devising of a scheme which is administra- 
uvely practicable may be much less easilW 
decided. It will, of course, be the function 
of the Government committee to advise on 

is point. It may be hoped that if a 
ceiling price is fixed by some agreed addi- 
ton to the pre-war value, due regard will 
be paid in determining that addition, to 
the heavy disabilities under which the 
house-owner has suffered during the war 
Years. While a decision is awaited, we can 
only add an emphatic warning against the 
folly of paying prices utterly out of pro- 
Portion to real values. 

_We cannot say too often and too in- 
‘istently that housing is the most urgent 

Our peace-time problems. The housing 
problem is a grave national emergency, 
Which requires a correspondingly construc- 
tve and unselfish approach from all of us. 


TWO-FOLD HOUSING PROBLEM 


_In broad outline, the problem is ob- 
ously two-fold in character: to provide 

Uses for letting to those who desire to 
foe? and to provide houses for purchase 
the those who desire to own. All who know 
he facts are bound to agree as to the neces- 
sity for houses to let. At the same time, 

vever, a properly balanced housing 


““Y requires the provision of houses 
ch are available for sale for those who 
hy to purchase. The evidence in favour 
this view is very substantial. Approxi- 


mately one house in three in England and 
Wales is owner-occupied. The war has in- 
evitably resulted in a great deal of un- 
avoidable herding and many would be less 
than human if they did not, as a reaction, 
crave for opportunities of self-expression. 
Furthermore, the home will assume a new 
significance in the postwar world. Although 
the fighting may be over, there will be 
many unsettling forces. Large numbers 


. May, however well things turn out, ex- 


perience a sense of frustration. Thus the 
home, and ‘especially the owner-occupied 
home, will be a valuable centre of moral re- 
integration amid the prevailing bewilder- 
ment. A wise handling of the housing 
problem can do so much good; a mishand- 
ling of it can do incalculable harm. 


THE QUESTION OF MOBILITY 


Furthermore, home-ownership for those 
to whom it appeals and to whose circum- 
stances it is suited, will be yet a further 
element in the programme of social security 
which public opinion demands of the post 
war world. 

I repeat, however, that provision for 
home-ownership need not, and should not, 
be pushed to any extremes, especially in 
so far as workers may be handicapped in 
any lack of necessary mobility in seeking 
work. On the other hand, the necessity 
for mobility may be over-rated. There are 
significent signs that work may be carried 
to the worker hardly less than the worker 
will need to be transplanted to his work. In 
the circumstances, it would be little short 
ef catastrophic if, as we believe, many de- 
sire to purchase houses and financial facili- 
ties are available, public policy should fail 
to frame a housing policy which makes 
provision accordingly. In all this, building 
societies can play yet again a worthwhile 
part. They have abundant funds for the 
purpose and a mortgage service expressly 
designed to meet the needs of the average 
citizen. While they are primarily con- 
cerned to promote home-ownership, they 
hope and believe that their machinery may 
be adapted to assist in the provision of 
houses for letting. 


SOCIETY’S ADVANTAGEOUS POSITION 


All our thoughts and emergies as a 
society are directed towards our being in 
the most favourable position to serve these 
housing needs. We offer two outstanding 
advantages: we have ample funds, together 
with (I hope) the safeguard of a corre- 
sponding reputation ; and a personal service 
in which the borrower begins and ends as 
an individual, with his individual problems 
receiving our individual attention. Our 
service seeks to treat him and his problems 
with all the care and attention that are 
due to him; and this continues not only 
while the mortgage is being negotiated, but 
so long as he is a borrowing member. . 

In addition, we seek to provide a service 
of the most rigorous simplicity, entirely 
free from “red tape” and such like en- 
tanglements. Thus an Abbey National 
borrower has the advantages of an insti- 
tutional reputation in all that concerns his 
receiving a square deal, and at the same 
time a personal service providing the 
maximum of individual consideration. I 
have no doubt that when the housing 
history of the next decade is reviewed in 
retrospect, the Abbey National will not 
need to make any apology so far as its own 
contribution is concerned. 

The board joined in the congratulations 
to its deputy chairman, Mr Stanley _ C. 
Ramsey, on his appo:ntment to be a Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr Bruce Wycherley, who 
shares with me the office = neeenes 

irector, continues to preside over _ 
Seen of the Council of the Build- 
ing Societies Association. 
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The Abbey National has inherited tradi- 
tions that are both an inspiration and a 
challenge, but we hope and believe that we 
shall be fully equal to them. 

Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. 
deputy chairman of the Society, in the 
course of seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: The task is to 
produce the right number of houses in the 
right places at the right time, and to 
produce houses that are homes. It is 
impossible for some forty-seven million 
people to live together on so small an 
island as ours, in any degree of comfort 
and well-being, without a considerable 
amount of planning. Nowhere is this truer 
than in the realm ‘of housing. Town- 
planning is the convenient term we use 
to denote an arrangement by which we can 
enjoy in amity and convenience that reason- 
able degree of good-life which should be 
the inheritance of all. 

Within our means, that is within our 
reasonable desires, I am convinced we can 
have good and beautiful homes properly 
grouped to produce towns and villages 
which shall be a worth-while contribution 
to the national wealth and expressive of a 
great and civilised people, provided always 
that we have the will to achieve. Public, 
that is enterprise by the state, and free 
enterprise, which is individual effort, both 
have their parts to play. Properly viewed 
they are complementary and not antagonis- 
tic agencies. Indeed, without the full 
effort by each, on a well devised system 
of production, it is difficult to see how the 
national aim of providing four million houses 
in ten years is to be attained. Ideologies 
apart, there is an enormous volume of work 
to be undertaken by the state working 
through the agency of the local authorities 
in dealing with the slums, and in the pro- 
vision of homes for those who, even under 
a scheme of full employment, will not, for 
some time it is feared for various reasons, 
be able to provide homes for themselves 
without assistance. This, then, is the real 
dividing line ; for where the state stops, 
there free enterprise must take up the 
burden. 

In the provision of post-war houses new 
methods should be tried, and what is 
known as “ pre-fabrication ” developed with 
every encouragement. Pre-fabrication of 
component parts such as doors, windows, 
fireplaces, kitchen equipment, etc, formed 
40 per cent. of the pre-war mass produced 
house and this method is capahle of very 
great extension. 

There are also well-tried systems of 
pre-fabrication for the complete edifice but 
there have also been many failures, not 
necessarily in the field of design. In my 
opinion, however, pre-fabrication, whether 
of the parts or of the whole, should be used 
not as the major solution of the problem 
but as a contribution. I am convinced 
that given reasonable facilities our house- 
builders can produce better houses more 
speedily, more economically and in greater 
number than can any untried system which 
relies mainly on engineering, rather than 
on traditional building methods. 

Given one-tenth the drive, and one-tenth 
the determination that has gone to our war 
effort, we can achieve a solution of the 
housing problem, which although without 
perhaps giving us all that our extreme 
idealists are crying out for, will give us 
homes that are commodious, of good 
quality, and of good design. To this 
solution we of the building societies can 
make a very great contribution and ease 
the financial burden which, of necessity, 
immediate post-war conditions will impose. 

Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.IS. 
(joint managing director), speaking on 
behalf of the directors, expressed their 
appreciation of the further opportunity to 
serve the society. Paying tribute to the 
staff, headed by the general managers and 
the secretary, he said they constituted a 
closely integrated unit, the excellent team 
spirit of which was outstanding. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The chairman announced that Messrs 
C Lovett Gill, F.R.I.B.A., A. C. Hutchins, 
F.C.A., and F. Morfee Walsh, M.C., F.S.L., 
had been duly re-elected to the board. 





THE .NORTHMET POWER COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


LARGE INCREASE IN CONSUMERS 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of The 
Northmet Power Company, held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Tuesday, the 
27th instant, Mr G. W. Spencer Hawes, 
O.B.E., M.1.E.E., who presided, said: 

You will be disappointed to learn that 
our chairman, Lord Ashfield, is unable to 
preside at this meeting I am sorry to 
say that during the week-end he has be- 
come indisposed and has asked me to take 
the chair this morning. I will ask the 
secretary to read the speech Lord Ashfield 
has prepared for this occasion. 

Before I review the accounts for 1944 I 
would draw your attention to the state- 
ment at the end of the directors’ report 
which summarises the financial results for 
each of the four years 1940 to 1943. 

Stockholders will observe that with the 
exception of 1942 there was little varia- 
tion in the financial results for each year 
of this period. The increase in the net 
profits for that year was accounted for, as 
to part, by an increase in the number of 
units sold and, mainly, by a reduction in 
the rateable assessment of your under- 
taking, which while it was secured in that 
year was retrospective to April I, 1940. 
This had the effect of increasing the net 
profits by £95,000. You will have observed 
that the depreciation account was streng- 
thened in that year, and in the same year a 
provision of £100,000 was made towards 
the war damage contribution to be met by 
your company. 


INCREASED FINANCIAL RESULTS 


You will observe from the net revenue 
account that the financial results of the 
working for the year 1944 show an increase 
over those for 1943. Adding the interest 
and dividends received, there is a total of 
£927,300, which exceeds that of the pre- 
vious year by some £66,000. I hope it will 
be agreed that this is a satisfactory achieve- 
menr in ali the circumstances. e 

The directors have allocated a further 
sum of {50.000 to the reserve for war 
damage contribution, making a total pro- 
vision of £150,000 for this purpose. 

The provision fer depreciation is 
£457,000, this being the calculated amount 
required to meet the depreciation on the 
fixed assets of your company and the 
station company less sinking fund provi- 
sions of the latter company. 

The sum total of all the items I have 
mentened leaves out of the total revenue 
for the year a balance of £208,991. If to 
this sum is added the amount of £43,279 
brought forward from the previous year, a 
total of £252,270 is available, which your 
directors recommend should be appropria- 
ted as to £67,873 by the payment of the 
dividends, less tax, on the 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference stock and the 4 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock, and as to 
4,111,988 by the payment of a dividend of 7 
per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, of 
which 3 per cent. has already been paid. 
Vhis dividend of 7 per cent. for the full year 
1s the same rate of dividend as that for each 
year since and including 1940. If these 
appropriations are approved, a balance of 
£72,409 will remain to be carried forward, 
which is £29,130 more than the amount 
brought into the accounts from 1943. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


I would ask you now to turn to the 
balance-sheet, from which you will note 
that capital expenditure in the vear under 
review has increased by £24,985 on the 
previous year’s figures, giving a total capital 
exnenditure to date of over £13,000,000. 

The first item under the heading “ Cur- 


rent Assets” is investments shown at 
£2,297,000—an increase of roundly 
4,200,000 over the previous year. This sum 


represents cash surplus to current require- 
ments, and, with the exception of £20,000, 


i 


is invested in Government securities. It 
will be seen that the market value is in 
excess of the cost of these investments. 
The item “Sundry Debtors” amounts 
to £1,208,627—an increase of £153,497 
over a year ago, which is due to the larger 
amounts owing to your company for elec- 
tricity supplied as the result of *increased 


consumption. a 
The loan account to subsidiary com- 
panies amounts to £477,000, of which 


£419,000 has been loaned to the station * 


company, and this latter sum will shortly 
be repaid. The balance of £58.900 is 
loaned to the Bishop’s Stortford, Epping 
and District Gas Company 

Looking at the left-hand side of the 
balance-sheet, you will see there is no 
change in the amount of issued share 
capital. Reserves call for no comment as 
they have been increased merely to the 
extent of the annual provisions for redemp- 
tion of the § per cent. mortgages and 4 per 
per cent. and 3} per cent. debenture stocks. 
The total amount of loan capital now out- 
standing is less by some £28,000 than the 
amount outsfanding at the end of 1942. 
due to the purchase and cancellation of 
debenture stocks during the year. 


WAR RECORD 


Now that I have dealt in brief outline 
with the years 1940 to 1943 and reviewed 
the accounts for 1944 it might, I think, be 
of interest if I gave you a few figures 
illustrating the changes in the affairs of 
your company from the outbreak of war 
until the present time. I will take first 
of all the number of consumers. At 
December 31, 1938, they numbered 263,750 
as compared with 338,245 consumers to- 
day; an increase of 28 per cent. The 
number of units supplied to them has 
risen from 706,059,000 in 1938 to a record 
total of 1,054,667,000 in 1944—an increase 
of 348,608,000 or nearly 50 per cent. com- 
pared with 1938. In this same period the 
gross revenue rose from £3,342,000 in 1938 
to £5,113,000 in 1944. These figures will 
indicate that throughout the period of the 
war to date we have been fortunate in 
escaping excessive damage by bombing 
and have kept pace with the necessary 
demands for electricity supply. Such inter- 
ruptions as we have had to our supply 


system have, I am glad to say, been of 
short duration. 


COST OF GENERATION 


When one turns to expenses, the cost 
of generation immediately arises. It needs 
no words of mine to remind you that the 


‘Price of coal is the main factor and here 


there has been a steady increase in price, 
until today the cost of coal is about 100 
per cent. higher than in 1938. Altogether 
our expenses increased from £2,428,000 in 
1938 to £4,268,000 in 1944. 

I have already told you that the total 
capital expenditure of your company was 
over £13,000,000, and if to this we add 
the total capital expenditure of the station 


company the aggregate total exceeds 
£18,500,000. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


In conclusion, I feel that I can ask vou 
to approve the report of the directors and 
the statement of accounts in the belief that 
you will regard them as satisfactory. We 
have reached what I hope will be the 
closing days of the war with our property 
intact and without grievous damage by 
bombing to the area itself. Our consumers 
are, cae — with our efforts to 
meet their demands - 
mit. for a supply of elec 

e report and accounts w i- 
meusly adopted. See ae 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUy 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WAR-TIME EXPANSION 


Mr R. W. Cooper, O.B.E., MC., pyre. 
siding on the 27th instant at the anny| 
meeting of the British Aluminium Com. 
pany, Limited, said: The company were 
the pioneers of the electrolytic productiog 
of aluminium in Great Britain, and later in 
Norway, as well as the large-scale utilis. 
tion of water-power in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Aluminium was an 2:most up- 
known metal 50 years ago, and the early 
small-scale efforts of the company were 
fraught with considerable difficulties. These 
were gradually surmounted and the founda. 
tion laid for the great expansion which has 
since taken place, and the rise of the com. 
pany to its present important status amon 
the industries of the country and of thos 
essential to the national interest 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Since the cutbreak of war the interna 
increase in the production of aluminium 
was an urgent matter, and this we accom- 
plished as far as possible by completing 
our Lochaber scheme, increasing our output 
at Kinlochleven by the utilisation of trats- 
mitted power, and by erecting and manag- 
ing a plant on behalf of the Government 
where power was obtained from a steam 
station. We were also associated with two 
further developments for the production of 
the metal by thé use of transmitted power. 
With the exception of the Lochaber hydro- 
electric extension, al] these additional pro- 
ducing units had to be closed down last 
year on account of the coal situation, and 
there appears to be little likelihood of these 
plants being restarted. 

Continuing, he said that at the outbreak 
of war they had large stocks of the rw 
material, bauxite, which was extremely 
beneficial, as the supply from France 
stopped in 1940. Very extensive work was 
done on development of deposits from 
Empire sources. By far the largest demand 
was in fabricated form, particularly for ai- 
craft construction, and this had necessi- 
tated considerable additions to existing 
facilities prior to the war. Rolling mills at 
Milton and Warrington were largely ¢X- 
tended and an entirely new rolling mil 
erected, which was the largest in the 
country of its kind. In Australia ther 
associated company completed their ro ing 
mill, commencing production in 194], en¢ 
large extensions had been carried out. 

In India operation began in 194I, and 
they were now erecting an alumina factory 
where their adjacent bauxite deposits would 
be used. Premises near Gerrarcs Cros 
had been purchased for conversion into 4 
new central research laboratory, 2 develop: 
gent of the utmost importance to te 
company. Their production and tabuica- 
tion was under strict Government contro, 
and only very limited quantities could be 
diverted to other purposes. The chang‘ 


. Smualve 
over to commercial work would oe 
many _ difficulties. Concentrated = ane 
vigorous efforts and some exercise ® 


patience would be essential before commea- 
surate benefits could be secured. Thei 
had no doubt of the ultimate absorptc? 
of the world’s output. They hoped # 
the lightening of industrial taxation wou* 
receive early consideration, since unct 
present conditions British industry ¥* 
severely handicapped with regard to expor: 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


The total profit for the year 
£1,049,257, a reduction of £19,680. _ They 
had added the same amounts as beiore Ms 
depreciation and reserve accounts, namé ii 
£75.000 and £125,000. The reserves - 
undivided profits now totalled £6,067.812 
Thev now proposed a final dividenc : 
7 per cent., making Io per cent. for t 
year, leaving an increased balance sh 
£280,691 to be carried forward. THe 


were not yet able to present a consolidated 
balance-sheet, owing to delay in rece’ os 
accounts of overseas subsidiaries and 
location of others in enemy occuP 
territory. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH POWER AND 
LIGHT CORPORATION 


INCREASED SALES REVENUE 
DEMAND FOR POWER 


rhe sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
British Power and Light Corporation, 


‘mited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at - 


‘achester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
- George Wansbrough presided. 

‘The following is the chairman’s §state- 
ent which was circulated with the report 
d accounts: 

Considerations of national security still 
revent us discussing fully the work of our 
bsidiary companies, but the consolidated 
roat and loss account shows quite clearly 
he financial result of the year’s working. 
» revenue from the sale of energy has 
nreased by approximately {£144,000 to 
2,347,780, and cost of energy generated 
nd purchased by £50,000, leaving a gross 
ofit of £1,097,465 against £1,002,795 for 
e previous year. Against this, provision 
f taxation at £421,267 shows an increase 
{ approximately £58,400, with the result 













hat the amount available for service of 
rdinary capital is £101,873 compared 
ith £88,465. 

The consolidated balance-shect shows 


hat expenditure during the year on fixed 
sets amounted to approximately £46,000, 
hile stock and work-in-progress have in- 
eased by some £10,000. On the other 
ie debentures and loans of subsidiary 
ompanies are £115,536 less, through the 
eration of the sinking funds; while 
undry creditors are up by £26,400, due 
minly to increased liability for taxation. 
The demand for electricity in all the 
reas Of our subsidiary companies continues 
increase. We sold to consumers rather 
ver 410 million units in 1944 as compared 
Vth 145 million units in 1938, an increase 



















ng a steady increase of 19 per cent. per 
mum. The greater-part of this sub- 
‘anual increase is due to the increase in 
ower demand, and is a measure ‘of our 
ontr.bution towards the war effort, for 
turing the whole of the period under review 
Homestic users and ordinary business sup- 
‘es were thoroughly damped down, a fact 
rt aaa by household users every- 
[am glad to be able to report, as last 
year, that in spite of increases in the costs 
* nergy purchased, of increases in costs 
P mnaterial, wages, etc., none of our sub- 
paiary companies has found it necessary 
increase charges. Notwithstanding the 
py, ase Of 182 per cent. in the amount 

electricity sold and of increases in the 
posts of almost everything we bought, the 
; icrease In Our OWN Operating and manage- 
: ‘tt expenses (excluding generation) over 


h 
“ose for 1938 has been no more than 25 
r cent. . 


All our 











oe oem plant, including transmission and 
; ution lines and cables, have been 
~. Maintained throughout the war in 
peat alt difficulties. The. war damage 
— has not been important, and in 
Case did it involve any serious inter- 
“ton of supply. 


POWER RESOURCES INVESTIGATED 
a nt remembered at our last annual 
oo , Was announced that two 
iestioare gineers had been appointed to 
Seat . — further water-power re- 
itvestipar orth Wales. Their preliminary 
their 10 ‘on was recently completed and 
have dee eee to us. Your directors 
tO the ht it right to submit the report 
les inister of Fuel and Power, the 

city Commissioners and the Central 


ectric 
it von Board. In these circumstances 


at th 
of development 
* which merit 
® far as 
‘Ve given 
aaths to pr 


Y Possible at the moment to say 
« investigation discloses a number 
s the economic possibilities 
it careful study. 

it is possible your directors 
consideration during recent 
obable post-war development. 


‘ approximately 182 per cent., represent- . 


First there will be arrears to be made good 
—normal developments which but for the 
war would in many cases have been carried 
out long ago. This applies more particu- 
larly to commercial, farm and domestic 
supplies. Our future aim is to ensure that 
a supply of electricity shall be made avail- 
able in every village and on every farm 
within our areas of supply without burden 
on the other consumers. The rate of pro- 
gress will necessarily depend upon the 
available supply of labour and material. 


BURDEN OF LOCAL RATES 


In connection with the economic develop- 
ment of supplies in rural areas, there is a 
point of importance to which we think the 
attention of the authorities should be 
directed, namely, the burden of local taxa- 
tion. The total of rates paid by your 
operating companies last vear was over 
4£110,000 and exceeds by 50 per cent. the 
net dividend paid to the ordinary stock- 
holders. The retes paid in respect of our 
distribution system average over 13 per 
cent. on the capital expenditure involved. 
Such a burden as this on future exiensions 
removes from the category of being self- 
supporting a very substantial body of 
developments which true economic 
merits are justified and which ought not 
to be so penalised. 

‘The Government’s proposals for dealing 
with war damage contributions for public 
utility undertakings have not yet appeared, 
but your directors have had regard to this 
contingency in their recommendations as 
to disposal of available earnings. 

Exacting demands continue to be made 
on our staff, both permanent and tem- 
porary. We are consequently compelled 
to make increased demands on those mem- 
bers of staff who remain, but efficiency has 
been maintained at a high level, and all 
have responded with willing energy to every 
call made upon them. : 

The report and accounts 
mously agreed to. 


JOHN WRIGHT AND SONS 
(VENEERS), LIMITED 


POST-WAR RAW MATERIAL 
OUTLOOK 


were unani- 





The ninth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 23rd instanr, 
in London. 

Mr L. C. W. Jenkins, F.C.S. (chairman 
and managing director), said that he wel- 
comed the opportunity of again expressing 
his thanks to the staff and workpeople for 
another year’s hard work, to his colleagues 
for their support, and paid tribute 
employees with His Majesty’s Forces. 

Continuing, he said that production had 
been maintained at a high level. He re- 
ferred to his remarks in 1939 and 1940. 
when he pointed out that the company had 
been able to swing over to a total war 
production. In the post-war period, how- 
ever, it would be necessary for a large 
part of the plant to revert to production of 
veneers required for decorative purposes, 
such as furniture, panels for building, ships 
trains, shopfitting, etc., as well as for 
commercial grade plywood. 

An insatiable demand for both types of 
veneer was anticipated, and to meet that 
every endeavour must be made to secure 
an adequate supply of suitable raw material, 
namely, logs. To that end.every effozt 
was being made by the trade to obtain the 
support of the Government departments 
concerned, and he was hopeful that the 
representations would achieve a favourable 
result. 

The result of the ninth year’s working 
showed a profit of £40,741, which com- 
pared with £40,217 in 1943. After appro- 
priations and providing for income-tax, 
there was a balance at credit of profit and 
loss account of £11,263, and the general 
reserve was now £45,000. ty 

The report was adopted ; a final dividend 
of § per cent., making 7} per cent. (less 
tax) for the year, was approved, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to th: chairman. 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED 


POLICY OF PROMOTING SALES 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
J ~~ dS 


ing of Borax Consolidated, Limited, will 


be held, on the 4th proximo, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr -D. Abe! 
Smith, M.C., circulated with the report: — 
The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, amounts to £396,333, a 
decrease of £2,120 compared with the pre- 
vious year and we now propose the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 3 per cent. on 
the preferred ordinary stock, which will 
absorb a further £18,000, and to pay a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. on the deferred ordi- 
nary stock, representing the sum _ of 
£97,500, less income-tax. These dividends, 
subject to the resolution being passed, will 
bear date April 4, 1945, to come within 
the past financial year, and will be pcsted 
to stockholders as soon after that date as 
labour shortage will allow. After providing 
for these payments, amounting, less income- 
tax, to £88,750, and deducting £40,000 for 
war contingency reserve, the balance to be 
carried forward is £281,495, an increase of 
£20,463 on the previous year. 

The main cause of the present increase 
in prjce compared with peace times is the 
high rates of freight, all the crude material 
produced on and normally shipped to 
Europe from the Pacific Coast having to 
be diverted overland to Gulf ports owing 
to the whole of thie shipping on the Pacific 
Coast being confined to war requirements ; 
the high freights from the Gulf ports to 
Europe add to this cost. Just as soon as 
these conditions improve and the freights 
are reduced, our company will, subject to 
the Ministry’s approva!, give its buyers the 
benefit thereof. 


BORAX IN AGRICULTURE 


Further proofs have been forthcoming of 
the importance of Boron in the healthy 
nutrition of plants. The needs of a starv- 
ing Europe after liberation will be on a 
scale to call for an intensive and rational 
fertiliser programme. To safeguard some 
of the crops and obtain a maximum yield, 
it has now been generally recognised that 
borax or boric acid will have to be included 
in the fertilisers used. 

The United States Potash Company has 
been engaged throughout the year to its 
utmost capacity in meeting the increased 
demand, both for fertiliser and chemical 
requirements, and with the approval of the 
United States Government is at present 
introducing improvements and extensions 
tye meet the continued growing demand. 
That company holds also the proud record 
of securing three “E” awards from the 
U.S. authorities for the excellence of its 
services, and it is a pleasure to take this 
opportunity to express how highly we value 
the way this business has developed under 
its extremely able management. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 


You will have noted the reference in the 
directors’ report to the proceedings insti- 
tuted in the U.S.A. against the company 
end its subsidiaries for alleged infringe- 
ments of the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws. 
As these proceedings are pending, I am 
necessarily limited in the comments which 
1 can make. All steps are being taken to 
safecuard the interests of your company, 
and Mr J. Gerstley, one of the managing 
directors, visited America recently to render 
every assisiance to ensure this end. Our 
American lawyers, in whom we have every 
confidence, advise us that we are entitled 
to expect a favourable decision. In order 
to contradict rumours. I must stress the 
point that the Sherman laws do not relate 
in any way to trading with the enemy and 
that, in the present proceedings, there 1s 
not and there could not be any allegation 
that this company, or any of its subsidiaries, 
had been guilty of trading with the enemy. 
In this country and in America we have 
assisted to the utmost in the furtherance 
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of the war effort—in America this has been 
recognised by the grant of the Army and 
Navy “E” awards for exceptional work 
in national defence. The policy of our 
company has been and will be to develop 
and increase the uses for and sales of Boron 
products in every market and by all means, 
including the employment of mass-produc- 
tion methods to reduce the prices of our 
products to an economic level within the 
means of users. Since the war our 
industry has been controlled by 
Ministry of Supply and our profits have 


enterprise of 


(Continued from page 423) 


In the long run, prefabricated houses will be needed 
insofar as they offer scope for bringing down construction 
costs, but in the short-run they will be needed urgently as 


a means of alleviating the pressing shortage of dwellings. ° 


RIBA has, perhaps, not laid sufficient stress on their short- 
term réle, though it is recognised in the report that some 
prefabrication systems “could be reasonably followed.” Ac- 
cording to the White Paper on Housing, three-quarters of a 
million houses are needed so that each family can have 
its own dwelling, and another half-million to reduce over- 
crowding. In this context complacency is out of place. Un- 
fortunately, complacency is a criticism that can be laid gt 
many other doors than RIBA’s. 


= x. ~ 


Outlook for Paper Companies 


The accounts of two large paper manufacturing con- 
cerns, the Bowater and the Inveresk groups, show improved 
results for 1944. Bowater-Lloyd Paper Mills owns the 
ordinary capital of three large British and a Newfoundland 
subsidiary, but the group does not publish a consolidated 
balance-sheet. The Bowater group suffered severely from 
the restriction of paper supplies at the beginning of the war, 
and all except one of its British companies were unable to 
pay even preference dividends until 1943, when substantial 
arrears were liquidated. Similar amounts have been paid for 
the year ended September 30, 1944, with smaller aid from 
dividend reserves, and all companies have now cleared off 
arrears on first preference stock. Inveresk Paper Company, 
which suffered less financially from wartime rationing, is 
able to maintain its ordinary dividend of 6 per cent, while 
securing an increase of some £30,000 in the group’s carry 
forward, as revealed by the consolidated accounts. 

Paper rationing of all types remains, however, very strict. 
The slight improvement in 1944 profits is the result of the 
increased paper quotas allowed at the end of 1943, which 
were supplied partly out of stocks, partly out of increased 
imports, and partly from higher domestic production. News- 
print mills in 1944 were allowed to produce 18} per cent, 
instead of 15 per cent, of their normal pre-war output. The 
gain to manufacturers has been reduced by the fact that costs 
have risen, while the controlled price has been unchanged 
at £32 §s. per ton delivered. Until traffic is resumed with 
Scandinavia, where substantial supplies of pulp and paper 
have accumulated, the paper outlook remains poor. But the 
Bowater board clearly anticipate some increase soon in the 
size of British newspapers, to be met by expanding output of 
newsprint mills. ; 

Such expansion is contingent on supplies of labour and 
materials being made available. The ending of munition work 
a the mills, which has helped to cover their overhead 
charges during wartime, will add to the difficulties of the 
transition period. It is clear that no quick recovery is pos- 
sible for paper manufacturers, but strong liquid resources 
and the possibility of a bright “mid-future” when the 
public’s hunger for reading-matter can be satisfied, adds 
lustre to the prospects of the Bowater and Inveresk groups. 


* * * 


Health of Women War Workers 


_ Unlike coal-mining, for which detailed information 
exists, very little is known about the causes of involuntary 
absenteeism among factory workers. For this reason, the 
occasional surveys undertaken by the Industrial Health Re- 
search Board of the Medical Research Council are very wel- 
come, and could with advantage be conducted on a wider 
scale and at more regular intervals. The Board’s lafest 
report on the sickness absences of some 20,000 women in 


7 “ munition factories (producing small arms, fuses, shell 


been restricted to the pre-war level. After 
the war we are fully prepared to agree to 
and co-operate in such control as may be 
considered necessary. 


A WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS 


Your company is a good example of the 
the last generation, which 
was responsible for the J 
invisible exports and the attainment of a, 
the fair standard of living. i L 
shows, your company was a pioneer in the 
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industry: it undertook all the 
difficulties inherent in a compara 


traded in many foreign countries, 


although it suffered set-backs, it has attained 
Best unit 
L your Company’s 


4 Contribut 
annually to this country substantial aa 


in foreign exchange and it imports a com. 


an established position as the lar 
in its industry. To-day, 

business is world-wide, it 
-up of ‘ 
modity—not found within the Britis 
Empire—which is essential both in war ; 
in peace. 


As its history 





cases, guns and projectiles, and electrical equipment) during 
the last six months of 1942, provides an interesting (and 
probably typical) picture of the position in industry generally 
during the war. 

The recorded absences due to sickness represented 78 
per cent of the total number of days in the period, ex- 
cluding casual, uncertified absences and cases of pregnancy. 
45.3 per cent of the women had no sickness absences, while 
14.4 per cent were absent for more than 28 days. The 
majority of the absences were due to colds, influenza and 
gastric illnesses, but there was a high proportion of 
“nervous disorders,” and a large number of prolonged 
absences due to “ fatigue.” The absences of married women, 
as might be expected, were more numerous and more pro- 
longed than those of single women, which they exceeded by 
65 per cent. Though most days were lost in the 30-50 age 
group, the difference between married and single women was 
most marked in the under 25 age group. Productive workers 
lost more days than clerical workers or examiners, and women 
with long service lost fewer than new recruits. 

The report attributes these results mainly to the strain 
of long hours on unaccustomed or monotonous work, and, 
in the case of young married women, to the dislocation of 
normal family life and worry if,their husbands were abroad. 
It does not attempt any suggestions for improving the 
health, and thereby the output, of women workers, apart 
from some general recommendations about extending factory 
medical and canteen services (it points out that most women 
are indifferent to the importance of a properly balanced 
diet), but it emphasises the need for keeping accurate and 
complete records of sickness absences, as a general guide to 
industrial health. Many of the points raised are obviously 
being solved by the passage of time—the report relates to 
1942. Shorter hours are being worked already, and many 
women will leave industry when the war is over, and domes- 
tic problems will automatically adjust themselves. But this 
type of study furnishes a useful guide to many problems of 


women’s employment, which will continue even when the 
war is over. 


Shorter Note 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Catering 
Wages Commission, the Minister of Labour has set up 2 
Wages Board to regulate the wages, hours and conditions 
of workers in public-houses, clubs and other licensed non- 
residential establishments. About 80,000 establishments wil 
come within the scope of the Board, which is the third to 
be set up by the Catering Commission. 


Company Results 


Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company— 
Owned by Cammell Laird and Metropolitan-Vickers. 


Years ended December 3], 
1939 1943 194 
£ +™ 
Profit after tax and deferred repairs ...... 280/454 112,122 115,326 
icine IE ns 1,830 2,000 tH 
he aS arable taint 30,930 33,394 35,1 
Debenture Interest and Sinking Fund..... 62,770 oe es 
Ordinary shares :— 75 559 
RO err <a 184,924 76,728 aS 
SE erotics th cane et os 80,025 75,023 15, 
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on TA tiny dem ain hh Sie dicen vile 178,372 oe 4 of 
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1939 has been paid off and for £102,282, then standing in Debenture Sintes 
Fund, there has been substituted an addition of £100,000 to General 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 


28, GHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 


S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted. by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ote 24,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... eee he, £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £2,259,161 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... £62,235,580 


Lload Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 





THE BANK: OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital 


. £4,500,008 

Reserve Fund 2,500,008 
Currency Reserve Son aie nie me ie ae 2,000,008 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 4,500,008 
£13,500,000 





Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

ARTHUR .WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, Eondon, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICT ORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINIO 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 


received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 






















THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Established 1837 ’ 

With a network of branches throughout every 
important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 

world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 

to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service, 


Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, I 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - 
(1944 Accounts). 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY ‘GIVEN ‘that the TRANSFER BOOKS 
for ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be 
closed from the Lith April until the 24th April, 1945, both days 
inclusive. 

By Order of the Board. 


H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 28th March, 1945. 


CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., 
Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 









Printed in Great Britain by Sr. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster f 





Kingsway, London, W 
U.S. Representative: R 










THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ... 06 ° £5,000,000 


Paid-up Capital a ons ek 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors... 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund re aes bed 1,800,000 
Currency Reserve . 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


i i i i i y facility 
With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every fac 
in the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
—- J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 




















THE | 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). | 
Established 1832. 
a a Office: Toronto, Te ines | 

a Be a eee tee Ted F 
ie 2 SS Tee | 


cial facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
aa is Bank for the transaction of business i Canada, ores 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, « 
United States at New York 
Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD a E.C.2. 


Mactrop, Manager. 


A GREATER CANADA 


Canada’s productive capacity has increased 
25 per cent. since 1939. Her armament pro- 
duction alone is the fourth largest of the 
United Nations. She is richer in opportunities 
than ever before. This Bank offers you 4 
widespread Service across a greater Canada 


Over 500 Branches in Canada— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability. 
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: : inal 
WANTED. Part-time Lecturer in Economics up — 
Degree standard. Afternoons and/or evening. APP i <= 17 
West Essex Technical College, Forest Road, Walthamst« f ; 


— 








- ntat 

CONOMIC AND BUSINESS © RESEARCH. — Depatll i, 
Manager, qualified engineer, wide general uae 4 export 
experience, 5 languages, dealing with home market i al litera- 
modern management methods, technical and promotion G. 


firm. 
ture, wants c e to similar position with progressive "Oy. 
Box 59, The Boononiot: Brettenham House, Lancaster Pla¢ 
London, W.G., 2. 


é ee 
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ANTED urgenty back numbers of The Econ ymi 5111 
Witiwe. 1940, January to November; 1941, Nos. ay ane, apa 
1942, Nos. 5154 and 5176; 1943, Nos. 5197, | 5198, 5206. 44; — 
5220. Also binding cases for 1940, 1941, 1942, 194 chester 3. 
Write Box C. 1,154, W. H. Smith and Son, Ltd., Man 





C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, I eas 


. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, March 51, 





